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i preparation, came nonetheless forth quite unlooked for. I had long 

felt that although there had been, and continued to be, much learned 


talk concerning al-Ghazalfs adaptation and adoption of elements of 
Aristotelian philosophy—the logic in particular—in such a way as to 
update and in modest measure to rectify some of the earlier logical, 
conceptual, and theoretical shortcomings of traditional Muslim the¬ 
ology, there had been all too little thorough and systematic study of 
the texts with regard to the most significant issues involved. Sugges¬ 
tions and assertions concerning the matter were made with greater 
assurance than seemed warranted by the foundations on which they 
rested. The primary focus of my own work was, however, concen¬ 
trated in classical kalam; al-Ghazall was therefore of only marginal 
interest and I had little inclination to take up the question of their 
relationship. That the relation of his theology to that of traditional 
Ash c arism was at least ambiguous and required serious investigation 
was, however, brought acutely to my attention when, in preparing a 
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rather general lecture on predestination in Islam for a nearby com¬ 
munity college in the spring of 1985 ,1 reread Book XXXV of Ihyd 3 
c ulum al-din for the first time in many years. A short time later then, 
on reading al-Maqsad al-asnd for the first time, it became altogether 
clear to me that his formal commitment to Ash c arite orthodoxy was 
tenuous in the extreme. Accordingly, for the Paris-Penn-Dumbarton 
Oaks Colloquium on inheritance and borrowing in the middle ages 
(Heritage et emprunts culturels au Moyen Age) held in Morigny 
in the fall of 1986, I prepared a paper entitled “Al-GhazalFs use of 
Avicenna’s Philosophy” as a kind of preliminary study of one major 
aspect of the question. That was a beginning. Subsequendy, in 1988, 
in the course of preparing a paper entitled “al-Ghazall on Taqlid” my 
attention was drawn to further aspects of the problem of the status 
and location of al-GhazalFs theology relative to traditional Ash c arism 
and I decided that the somewhat tentative study done in two years 
earlier, the likelihood of whose eventual appearance seemed ever 
more remote, 1 had to be more fully elaborated. With the publication 
of Creation and the Cosmic System in 1992, my interest in al-Ghazali 
was waning rapidly. The apparent inconsistency of the things he says 
explicitly concerning kalam continued, however, to trouble me and, 
not having examined the data of the texts with this question spe¬ 
cifically in mind, I fancied that by making a few appropriate distinc¬ 
tions the matter could be laid quiedy to rest on the basis of material 
already assembled. Alas, things are seldom so simple as they appear at 
a distance. Al-GhazalFs explicit statements concerning kalam and his 
allusions to the Ash c arite school proved inevitably to be imbedded 
in contexts that precluded a simple analysis within the formally re¬ 
stricted framework originally projected. Though the aim of the study 
remained essentially the same, the questions to be addressed multi¬ 
plied and the web of their interrelationships became more difficult 
to map as they spread more widely through the fabric of al-GhazalFs 
works. Beneath the surface of an origihally rather simple question lay 
something more serious, and more interesting. 

Al-Ghazali shows himself in his writing to be a very complex and 
problematic personality, intellectually pompous, yet beset by inner 
uncertainties and often conspicuously superficial in his treatment of 
important questions. Unable to achieve complete confidence in the 
truth of his speculative theories, he turned to sufi asceticism and 


there found the means of confirming his belief and filling in the 
gaps through the achievement of non-rational states of mind whose 
validity as a foundation and verification of conceptual and theoretical 
propositions he rationalized on the basis of a Neoplatonic paradigm. 
He was first and ever remained a leading master of Shafi c ite law and, 
though for himself he rejected the traditional Ash c arite theology, his 
bond to the Shafi c ite school continued to be of profound personal 
importance to him throughout his life. Thus it is that the tension 
which arose from the ambivalence of his relation to the school mani¬ 
fests itself in the variety of ways in which he attempts to mute or 
to reconcile, to rationalize or to override, the resultant conflict with 
some of his fellows in most of his major writings. 

What we have sought to do in the present study is to trace out 
and present to view the primary orientation and consistent sense 
of al-Ghazalfs basic attitude towards the traditional theology of the 
Ash c arite school and its adherents, as in a variety of ways and in vari¬ 
ous places it rises clearly to view or remains to a greater or lesser 
extent obscured beneath the surface of his writing. The track offered 
by the texts is difficult to follow, often circuitous and ambivalent and 
I seldom clear and straightforward. Theological theses that are enunci- 

J ated are often, and sometimes in very significant respects, presented 

J only in an incomplete or elementary form and from one work or pas¬ 

sage to another appear in some instances, on first reading at least, to 
1 be irreconcilably opposed. The exact sense and the implications are, 

: in many cases, neither expressly presented nor unambivalently sug¬ 

gested. Whether this is because in a given context he was unwilling 
to express himself more fully and clearly or because he had not really 
thought the matter through and was not altogether aware of the im¬ 
portance of some aspects of a particular issue remains unclear, though 
regarding some questions one suspects that the latter is most likely 
the case. Founded on a superficial reading of the texts or, in a few 
instances, simply on the secondary literature, the image of al-Ghazali 
that has been presented by some scholars is manifestly idealized, not 
to say romanticized. However this may be, one thing at least would 
seem clear beyond doubt: for all his brilliance, al-Ghazali was not, as 
| a speculative or systematic thinker, in the same league as Avicenna or 

Aquinas. His primary preoccupations lay elsewhere. 

Finally, I wish to express my gratitude to those who directly or 
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indirectly contributed to the completion of this little book, especially 
to my colleague Therese-Anne Druart, who read the manuscript very 
carefully and made a number of helpful suggestions, and also to a 
number of others who, on various occasions, had the patience to lis¬ 
ten as I rehearsed the problems and difficulties I was having in trying 
to map a coherent and consistent path through the thickets of rhe¬ 
torical undergrowth that tend so often to obstruct and obscure the 
uneven terrain of al-Ghazalfs writing, and who commented and in a 
few cases exclaimed or protested as they remarked on the conspicu¬ 
ously revisionist track of my conclusions. I have also to express my 
gratitude to Professor Edward Mahoney for his encouragement and 
support and to the Duke University Press, particularly to the edito¬ 
rial staff for their patience with my sometimes untidy habits and their 
help in the preparation of the text for publication. Too, I must thank 
my wife, Jane, for putting up with me through the whole process. 
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The Problem 


Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazall 
(+50/1058—505/1111) was one of the most renowned and influential 
writers in the history of Muslim religious thought. He was born in 
Khorasan, and his early studies were pursued chiefly in Tus, the city of 
his birth. Later, he studied in Nishapur under abu 1 -Ma'alI 'Abdallah 
al-Juwaynl (+19/1028—+78/1085), who held the chair of Shafi'ite law 
in the college that had been founded expressly for him by the vizier, 
Nizam al-Mulk (d. +85/1092), who was perhaps the most powerful 
man of his day. Al-Juwaynl is still esteemed as one of the great¬ 
est masters of Shafi'ite law, but he was also the leading master of 
Ash'arite kalam. His al-Shamil fi usul al-din was one of the most de¬ 
tailed and comprehensive summae of Ash'arite theology ever written 
and was sufficiently popular that after his death several abridgements 
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were produced, two of which have survived. 1 Two of al-Ghazalfs fel¬ 
low students under al-Juwaynl—abu 1 -Qasim al-Ansar! (d. 504/mo) 
and al-Kiya 3 al-Haras! (d. 512/1118)—also wrote major compendia of 
Ash c arite theology. Though the curriculum of the colleges was for¬ 
mally restricted to the religious sciences (and there concentrated pri¬ 
marily on law), intellectual life in the centers of learning was rich 
and varied and, as was inevitable within the context of the times, the 
works of the logicians and the falasifa were, even though rejected or 
condemned, generally known and read by the leading religious schol¬ 
ars. After the death of al-Juwaynl, al-Ghazall, an ambitious man, at¬ 
tracted the attention of Nizam al-Mulk, and in 1091 was named to 
the chair of Shaffite law in the Nizamiyya college of Baghdad. It was 
while he held this position that he undertook a systematic study of the 
works and doctrines of the falasifa, chiefly Avicenna as it would seem, 
and wrote first a summary of their teaching, Maqdsid alfaldsifah , and 
then a refutation of the theses which he found most seriously in con¬ 
flict with the tenets of orthodox Islam, Tahdjut al-falasifah, together 
with several other works on logic and ethics. In 1095, however, al- 
Ghazali suffered a nervous collapse and, unable to continue teaching, 
resigned his position and left Baghdad. It is impossible to determine, 
given the complexity of the situation, exactly what may have precipi¬ 
tated al-Ghazalfs breakdown, if indeed there was a single primary 
factor, whether it involved the contests for power that characterized 
the political turmoil of the time or tensions within the religious and 
academic communities, or was perhaps his inability to resolve certain 
interior conflicts or doubts, religious and intellectual, within himself. 
The latter is stressed in his autobiography, but the evidence remains 
nonetheless ambivalent. 

Al-Ghazall spent the next few years mostly in solitude, cultivat¬ 
ing sufi asceticism. He stayed for a time in Damascus and then in 
Jerusalem, made the pilgrimage to Mecca in 1096, and subsequently 
traveled widely, visiting Baghdad, Egypt, and Tus as well as other 
places. It was during this period that he wrote his most important 
work, Ihya? c ulum al-dtn (The Revivification of the Religious Sci¬ 
ences), which immediately achieved great notoriety and popularity, 
even though it was condemned in some circles. In 1106, at the be¬ 
hest of Fakhr al-Mulk, the vizier of the Seljuk ruler of Khorasan, 
al-Ghazall took a position at the Nizamiyya College of Tus, where he 
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wrote his autobiography, al-Munqidh min al-daldl, 2 and completed 
his last major work, al-MustasJd min c ilm al-usuL Some time later he 
gave up teaching and retired to Tus, where he died in Jumada II, 505/ 
December, mi. 

Al-Ghazalfs opinion concerning the value of kalam and his rela¬ 
tion to the traditional Ash c arite theology have been the subject of 
a good deal of discussion amongst scholars. The most widely held 
opinion has been that expressed by Gardet and Anawati, namely, 
that “he retains the central theses of the Ash c arites completely,” even 
| though he has made certain emendations in the way they are set forth 

I and reasoned. 3 More recent studies have shown that this is certainly 

| not the case, 4 though the exact nature and configuration of his rela- 

! tion to the Ash c arite school remains problematic. Al-Ghazall is an ex¬ 

tremely complex figure. His writings differ greatly from one another 
in form and rhetoric as well as in topic and focus and in trying to 
| trace the course of his thought and discern his commitments, one has 

| sometimes the impression of attempting to follow the movements of 

a chameleon, so varied are the hues and postures he assumes from 
one place to another. 

The general problem of al-Ghazalfs relation to the traditional the¬ 
ology presents itself in two distinct, even if not everywhere sepa¬ 
rable, facets of his writing. The one, whose evidence is somewhat 
straightforward, is the diverse and in a few places apparently con¬ 
flicting statements he makes when speaking explicitly of kalam as the 
traditional speculative theology of the schools. In virtually every case 
the kalam with which he is concerned in these passages is that of the 
Ash c arite school, which he shared with his fellows in the Shafi c ite 
tradition. The other is one whose evidence is more difficult to bring 
forward and analyze and to interpret; it is that of the relationship 
between the theology of al-Ghazall and that of the Ash c arite school. 
One, if not the principal source of the difficulty is that al-Ghazall 
wrote a number of very complex works that differ greatly both for¬ 
mally and materially, but never composed a clear, expository sum¬ 
mary of his own dogmatic theology. In reflecting on the complexity 
of the evidence, Marie Bernand speaks of a “fusion of systems,” 5 and 
one may suggest that it is precisely because al-Ghazall sought, in his 
own way, to harmonize a number of very different (and, we should 
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add, in some cases incompatible) trends and schools of Muslim theo¬ 
logical thought that he refrained from setting forth the systematic 
foundation of this “fusion” plainly and unambivalently. 

The problem of the relation between al-Ghazalfs theology and 
that of the Ash c arite school is manifested in two quite distinct places, 
the one being his two manuals of ostensibly Ash c arite theology, 
al-Iqtisdd fi l-i c tiqdd and R. al-Qudsiyyab, the other, the doctrinal 
statements, direct and indirect, concerning fundamental questions of 
Muslim theology scattered through his other writings. Al-Ghazalfs 
own basic theology, his psychology, cosmology, and metaphysics, we 
cannot and need not take up as such in the present study. We have 
shown in Creation and the Cosmic System: al-Ghazdli and Avicenna 
that, contrary to common opinion, al-Ghazali holds (i) that the cre¬ 
ated universe is a closed, deterministic system of secondary causes 
whose operation is governed by the first created being, an “angel” 
(or “intellect”) associated with the outermost sphere, (2) that God 
cannot intervene in the operation of secondary causes, celestial or 
sublunary, and (3) that it is impossible that God have willed to cre¬ 
ate a universe in any respect different from this one which He has 
created. A number of the texts cited and examined in the course of 
the present study will confirm the various elements of this interpreta¬ 
tion of his thought clearly enough as well as Davidson's conclusions 
concerning his psychology. Taking this as given, then, what we shall 
do here is first to examine what al-Ghazali has to say explicitly con¬ 
cerning kalam and its status as one of the religious sciences. Next we 
shall examine the form and the content of a number of passages of 
al-Iqtisdd fi l-ftiqdd and of R. al-Qudsiyyah against the background 
of classical Ash c arite doctrine and of what al-Ghazali has to say in 
other works so as to get a reasonably clear view of what exactly al- 
Ghazall says and does not say and what he does and does not commit 
himself to, either explicitly or implicitly, in these two works. In the 
case of one or two passages, the discussion is quite extended because 
of the need to examine a number of other texts in order to supply 
an adequate context for the understanding of how the topic is pre¬ 
sented and treated in variously differing contexts. Following this, we 
shall examine the evidence supplied by Ray sal al-tafiiqah and Iljdm 
al- c awdmm c an c ilm al-kaldm regarding al-Ghazalfs alienation from 
the Ash c arite school. The question of al-Ghazalfs relationship to the 


Ash c arite school may appear to have only secondary importance, but 
when the evidence is gathered and examined it proves, as we shall 
see, to be a key to certain basic characteristics of the method and 
language of his writing and thereby to shed light on what might be 
called the program that governs much of the corpus of his work. 

Kalam in the Traditional View 

Kalam was commonly termed “the science of the fun¬ 
damental doctrines of Islam” ( c ilm usul al-dtn) and was also referred 
to as “the speculative science” ( Him al-nazar). The Ash c arite muta- 
kallimun held that their science, though ultimately guided by the 
revelation, is formally conceptual, logical, and critical and that it 
proves the truth of the basic articles of Muslim religious belief with¬ 
out formal appeal to any premise or thesis that is taken from religious 
belief as such. (A corollary to this thesis is that once it has been 
rationally demonstrated that Muhammad was a prophet, assent to 
what is presented for belief only in the revelation is also rationally 
justified.) Kalam, in short, is looked on as a rational metaphysics, 
and the larger compendia are, in fact, topically ordered like works 
on metaphysics. The distinction between “science” and “opinion” 
(£77and 5 d£a) is made, but theology is not distinguished 
from philosophy. 6 Consistently with the theses that simple acquies¬ 
cence to the views of others is not a valid basis for religious belief 
and that the basic tenets of Islam can be justified by autonomous rea¬ 
son, then, most of the Ash c arites hold that rational speculation—i.e., 
some minimal level of rational reflection on the basic truths of the 
revelation—is required as a foundation of valid religious assent and 
under the religious law is therefore obligatory for all, though some 
allow for a conditioned exception in the case of simple, uneducated 
people. The manuals range from very short, catechetical works meant 
for elementary religious instruction to extremely long and complex 
summae in which a panoply of theoretical problems and questions 
are dealt with in detail. Although a number of religious scholars, in¬ 
cluding almost all the Hanbalites, strongly disapproved of any form 
of rational or systematic theology as such, the Ash c arite kalam was 
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in fact the school theology for both Shafrites and Malikitcs. Among 
al-GhazalFs immediate predecessors, thus, some of the foremost mas¬ 
ters of Shafi'ite law (e.g., abu Ishaq al-ShlrazI [d. 476/1083] and abu 
1 -Ma c all al-Juwaynl [d. 478/1085]), held, against the Hanbalites, that 
taqltd is not a sound basis for assent to the basic articles of the creed 
(al-’usul), and that “rational speculation” concerning the being of 
God is therefore obligatory, and that, in fact, the first obligation of 
individuals who have reached the age of reason and are of sound 
mind is the intention to undertake such inquiry. 7 It is within this gen¬ 
eral context and against this background, then, that we must examine 
the diverse statements that al-Ghazall makes concerning kalam and 
rational theology and the evidences of his conflict with the school. 



2 . Al-Ghazali on the Place of 
Kalam Amongst the Religious 
Sciences 


Kalam According to the Traditional 
Classification 


Al-Ghazall insists that those who cling to the truth and 
follow the Sunna have succeeded in uniting the things entailed by 
the revealed laws and the things that are demanded by reason (al- 
talfiqu bayna muqtadayati l-sham’i'i wa-wajibati l-‘uqiU ); there is no 
inconsistency between strict adherence to the Sunna and the study 
of rational theology. Against the literalists and those whom he dubs 
“al-bashwiyya” he insists that there is no conflict between the reve¬ 
lation that is handed down in the Muslim community and the truth 
that is given to reason: al-shar c u l-manqiil wal-haqqu l-ma c qul. 1 There 
can be, that is to say, no conflict between the mind’s critical, specu¬ 
lative grasp of and assent to what is truly presented in the texts 
of revelation and taught by the authorities of the first generations 
of Muslims on the one side and what has been or may be conclu- 
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sively demonstrated by purely theoretical reasoning concerning the 
being of God and his attributes and the nature of man and of the 
world on the other. 2 Those who deny this do so simply because they 
have weak minds and lack intellectual insight {min du c fi l- c uqiili wa- 
qillati 1 -basdHr) {.Iqtisdd , p. i, n). The reports which are cited by 
the Hanbalites and others from authorities of the first generations 
condemning rational theology are valid only with regard to simple- 
minded believers who, for whatever reason, are incapable of formal 
reasoning. It is “inconceivable that any one disagree” with the logical 
rules set out in Qistds once he has understood them {Faysal, p. 48, and 
Munqidh, pp. 123, i3f. and 126, uff.). Again, the use of the formal ter¬ 
minology coined by the mutakallimun, albeit condemned by some, 
is necessary for conceptual precision and clarity, just as is that of the 
jurists {Ihyd* 1, p. 95, and Iljdm, p. 95, Accordingly, al- 
Ghazall speaks of having insight into the truth “by means of specula¬ 
tive reasoning, rational inquiry and the correct elaboration of logical 
demonstrations” (kasbfu dhdlika ... bil-nazari wcd-bahthi wa-tahnri l- 
>adillah ) {Ihya 3 1, p. 15, i2f.). It is possible to achieve a comprehensive 
and certain rational knowledge of God and of the truth contained 
in the revelation “through demonstration that has been fully carried 
out, whose conditions are completely fulfilled, and whose founda¬ 
tions and premises have been reviewed step by step and term by 
term until there remain no room for ambiguity and no opening for 
confusion” {Iljdm, p. 112, 2ff.). 

Classifying the religious sciences in Mustasjd, al-Ghazall says that 
kalam is the one that is universal (al- c ilmu l-kulliyyu mina l- c ulumi l- 
diniyyah) (p. 5, 9). It begins with the inquiry into that which is most 
universal, viz., being {al-mawjud)\ considers the two kinds of beings, 
sc., God, the eternal being, and contingent beings (ibid., pp. 5fi), and 
then distinguishes the basic classes of the latter, the jawhar and acci¬ 
dents, 3 and ultimately demonstrates the basic truths of the revelation 
and establishes the principles of th^pther religious sciences (pp. 6f.). 
The truth of what is taught by the prophets is made known by ratio¬ 
nal demonstration {burhdn al- c aql) {Iqtisdd, p. 2, 2). As such, there¬ 
fore, kalam is primary {almost) with respect to the other religious 
sciences and they are secondary or derivative ( furii c ), even though 
some of them, jurisprudence {fiqh), for example, may be more uni¬ 
versally useful and, consequently, more essential to the life of the 
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Muslims individually and collectively (e.g., Mustasfd 1, pp. 6f,, Iqtisdd, 
p. 15,1; Ihy & 1, p- 17, 26, and p. 18,8ff; and Jawdhir, p. 22). The formal 
conception of kalam here, like that of the earlier mutakallimun, ap¬ 
pears to be that of an extended metaphysics. Kalam is the universal 
religious science, whereas the other religious sciences are particular. 
Jurisprudence {cil-fiqh ) assumes the truth of the revelation; it begins 
with the investigation of juridical demonstrations and so depends for 
its foundation on kalam ( Mustasfd 1, pp. 5f.). 4 There are two things 
here which should be noted, since they will prove later to be of some 
importance. Formally speaking, the jurist, whether simple faqlh or 
expert in the foundations of the law {’usuli ), will, in principle, have 
no authority as such to judge the truth or error of theological state¬ 
ments or of the correctness of theological interpretations {ta’wil) of 
Koran verses or prophetic Traditions, since such judgments have to 
be made on theological grounds and their validity has to be justified 
logically. One notes also that whereas in earlier writings (e.g., Ihyd> 1, 
p. 23, 8f.) al-Ghazall says that kalam studies the being of God, His 
attributes, and His actions, he says in Mustasfd (1, p. 6, 2ff.) that it 
explains that “God must be one and that He is distinguished from 
contingent beings by attributes that belong to Him necessarily and by 
things that are impossible with respect to His being {haqquhu) and 
characteristics that may possibly belong to him, being neither nec¬ 
essary nor impossible and distinguishes between what is necessary, 
impossible, and possible respecting God’s being.” Though in this he 
follows a fairly common formulation, 5 one notes that here al-Ghazall 
does not speak explicitly of God’s actions. This may be significant, as 
we shall see. Elsewhere he speaks of kalam and classifies it somewhat 
differently. 

Understood as the science of God’s being and His attributes and 
His actions, kalam is formally a metaphysics. It is thus that al-Ghazall 
describes it, for example, in Ihyd> (e.g., 1, 23, 8fi). More broadly 
viewed, however, there are, included within kalam, a number of dis¬ 
tinct sciences or disciplines, and accordingly al-Ghazall says (Ihyd y 1, 
p. 98, 3f.) that in Iqtisdd he had taken up only the basic elements 
of the Muslim creed {qawd c id al- c aqd ? id) without looking into “the 
other matters that are studied by the mutakallimun” {ghayruhd min 
mabdhithi l-mutakallimiri) .The study of the fundamental doctrines of 
Islam is the rational investigation of God’s essence and His attributes 
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and His actions. It studies the classes of created beings and the vari¬ 
ous subclasses and orders of accidents and their relation to animate 
and inanimate beings. This part of kalam corresponds to the meta¬ 
physics ( al-Hldhiyydt ) of the falasifa (Ihyd 3 i, p. 23,8f.). Again, in Ihyd 3 
(1, p. 23, 7f.) he says that logic (al-mantiq) is an element of kalam; 
it is the tool of kalam (Jawdbir, p. 21). The discussion of the infer¬ 
ence forms and the conditions of their application in the traditional 
manuals of kalam is commonly placed under a heading of specula¬ 
tive reasoning (al-nazar) or speculative science (film al-nazar ), and 
accordingly al-Ghazall says in Tahdfut (pp. isf.) that what the falasifa 
call logic (al-mantiq) is what “in kalam we call the book on specula¬ 
tive reasoning” (kitdbal-nazar). 

The rules and procedures of formal reasoning, are, he says, in fact, 
illustrated and taught by the prophets and in the Koran (e.g., Qistds, 
pp. 8f. and 27, $ff., and Faysal, pp. 49f, with which cp. ibid., pp. i6f. 
and Jawdbir ; p. 15, 21, where he mentions disputation, al-mujddalah). 
He cites, moreover, a Tradition according to which the Prophet said, 
“When men draw near to God by means of various kinds of devo¬ 
tions, then draw you near with your mind ( bil- c aql)J and he goes 
on to note that “drawing near is not possible either by one’s native 
instincts (bil-jyhanzati l-fitriyyah) or by such knowledge as is given im¬ 
mediately ( bil- c ulumi l-daruriyyah ), but rather by that which is gained 
through rational inference (bal bil-muktasabab )” (Ihyd 3 3, p. 16, 3-5) . 6 
The failure of formal theological reasoning to benefit some people— 
many, indeed—cannot be taken as evidence that conceptual under¬ 
standing (1 al- c aql) and rational demonstration (al-burhdn) have little 
value in theology, because God does not give “the light of the mind” 
( nural- c aql) to all, but only to certain individuals ( Iqtisddy P*10, i2f.; 
cp. Ihyd 3 1, p. 14,17ff )* 

Consistently with this, then, al-Ghazall says that the truth or 
falsity of theological propositions may be ascertained by purely specu¬ 
lative reasoning (e.g., Iqtisddy p* 247, zf., Qistds, p. 8 , 4 ff*; and Iljdm, 
p. 112). He says, furthermore, that logic, i.e., rigorous, systematic 
reasoning, is required in order to clarify the texts of the Koran and 
the prophetic Traditions, that is, in order to know what is and what 
is not to be taken literally and, in the case of the latter, what proposed 
interpretations may be valid or true and which must be false (e.g., 
Faysal> PP* 43ff* and 46ff.). Indeed, it is through theoretical reason- 
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ing that one knows the truth of the revelation (Iqtisddy p* 2, 2f.), for 
logic is a measure of the truth of any and all theological propositions 
(jamt c u l-ma c drift l- 3 Udhiyyah: Qistds , p. 66, i4ff.)/ “of the knowledge 
of God (the exalted) and the knowledge of His angels and His scrip¬ 
tures, and His apostles, and of His kingdom and His royal domain” 
(Qistds> P* 9 , Here, the first three terms (God, His angels, and 
His scriptures) and their order follow a famous Tradition according 
to which the Prophet said that Belief (al-Hmdri) is “that you believe 
in God and in His angels, and in His scriptures, the encounter with 
Him, and His apostles”; the last two (“His kingdom” and “His royal 
domain”) are, in al-Ghazalfs usage, standard expressions for the ma¬ 
terial or sublunary world and the immaterial or celestial world, re¬ 
spectively. (In the immediate context, this remark is made against the 
Batiniyya and their claim of the necessity of an infallible imam, but 
the statement is universally true for al-Ghazall.) Logic, thus, is said to 
be a means for the knowledge of God’s being, of the celestial intelli¬ 
gences that govern the universe and so mediate between God and the 
sublunary world, of the nature of the rational soul, and of the truth of 
the revelation and of its correct interpretation. Reference to the res¬ 
urrection and judgment is omitted, since this is a future contingent 
and cannot be known through speculative reasoning. Logic, he says 
in another context, is the measure for the knowledge of everything 
that is not simply a matter of legislative enactment ( wad c l ) (Qistds, 
p. 68,4ff*) 8 

It is a delusion, however, to think that reason can alone and by 
itself attain to the fullness of truth, for the guidance of revelation is 
required. 9 For this, one needs reason and revelation together; the one 
cannot do without the other (e.g., Iqtisddy p* 2, iff.; Ihyd 5 3, p. 16, 
2 7 ff*; Qistds, p. 56; mdMishkdh, p. 49). One has the impression that 
al-Ghazalfs intention here is what we should consider formally to 
be theology. His understanding of the soul’s need for revelation in 
order to achieve its perfection and ultimate good has several distinct 
aspects, however. Al-Ghazall holds that it is possible, in principle, 
to demonstrate the basic truth of the Muslim revelation concerning 
God’s essence, His attributes, and His acts (i.e., the tawhtd: God’s 
governance of the universe and that His action alone determines the 
existence of contingent beings and the occurrence of temporal events 
within the universe) without formal appeal to any axiom or prin- 
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ciple that derives from religious belief as such. Attempts to follow 
autonomous reason exclusively, however, inevitably go astray, even 
with regard to the elementary truths, as is witnessed in the errors of 
the falasifa regarding the eternity of the world and God’s knowledge 
of particulars. Moreover, it is impossible by the sole means of ratio¬ 
nal speculation to know a number of things knowledge of which is 
of the greatest importance to the soul’s achievement of its highest 
good. Some of these have to do with future contingents; one cannot 
know by reasoning exactly what happens to the soul after death or 
what is to the soul’s benefit or harm in the next life (Iljdm, p. 87). 
Most important to al-Ghazalfs mind, perhaps, is that prophetic reve¬ 
lation is necessary in order to know what actions and activities must 
be pursued or avoided in order to purify the soul and bring it to 
perfection (e.g .,Ihyd> 3, p. 16,23ft., and Munqidh, pp. 15ft. and i6if). 

Where he speaks specifically of kalam as a science that is required 
within the Muslim community, al-Ghazalfs perspective is not ab¬ 
stract, but situated within the concrete social, intellectual, and reli¬ 
gious context of his own time. Adherence to Islam is assumed as the 
rule; most people are brought up in Islam and have consequently 
some level of adherence to it as a norm and some degree of belief, 
even if by the most naive attachment to the beliefs of others. There 
is need for and justification of rational inquiry into the truth of the 
revelation or the significance or meaning of some element of it when¬ 
ever it appears to be doubtful or unclear. It is for this reason that in 
a number of important contexts in which al-Ghazall discusses kalam 
explicitly he speaks of it primarily as apologetic. Thus he says in one 
place that “the one benefit of kalam is to protect the faith (hirdsatu 
l- c aqtdah) . . . and to preserve it by means of all sorts of arguments 
against the confusions sown by heretics.” 10 It serves to confirm and 
to reinforce belief (ta’kid al-i c tiqdd) (Ihyd> 4, pp. 24if.). Where there 
is little heresy kalam is not much needed and it is adequate to teach 
a manual such as his own Qudsiyya to young people (Ihyd* 1, p. 98, 
34f.). Against the assertion of some who cite the authorities of the 
first generations in order to condemn the practice of kalam as itself 
heretical, he replies that in the early period of Islam, when heresies 
were neither many nor strong, there was scant need for kalam, but in 
view of the wide diffusion of serious heresy it subsequently became, 
and remains, a necessity for the community so that its cultivation 
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by scholars who are specialists is an obligation of the community 
(fardu kijdyah). 11 God caused the rise of kalam for the good of the 
community (Munqidh, p. 92). Here, kalam is portrayed as a formal, 
religious science or discipline in the public role by filling which it 
serves the religious community as such, not as the private, speculative 
activity carried out by individuals in quest of greater religious insight 
and understanding. It is in this public aspect that al-Ghazall views 
kalam in contexts where he speaks of it explicitly by this designation, 
that is, as the discipline commonly taught in the schools as the basic 
theological science. That some aspects of the way it is taught in the 
schools may not, in al-Ghazalfs opinion, well serve the valid and nec¬ 
essary function of kalam does not vitiate its legitimacy as one of the 
religious sciences needed by the community. 

To some classes of people kalam is normally harmful. Questions 
concerning the truth of the revelation and the meaning of the vari¬ 
ous articles of faith do not naturally arise for simple people; they are 
intellectually incapable of forming, understanding, and dealing with 
theoretical concepts and therefore should under no circumstances be 
exposed to theological problems of any kind (e.g., Iljdm , pp. ii4f). 
For such people, kalam, the “demon of dialectic,” is an evil, since it 
can only result in confusion and doubt (Ihyd> 1, pp. 97 f., Iqtisdd, pp. 
9 f, Qjstds, pp. 47 f. and Faysal, pp. 6 9 f.). Where there are no genuine 
doubts or questions, kalam is forbidden (Faysal, p. 79, iff). 

So also the theological disputation practiced in the schools is most 
likely to have a deleterious effect on people who are solidly com¬ 
mitted to some particular form of unbelief or heresy, since under the 
pressure of counterarguments they are more likely to become even 
more obstinate in their position than to alter it (e.g., Ihyfr 1, p. 41, 
4 ff, and p. 97, 3 f and i8ff; Iqtisdd, p. 10; and Faysal, p ’ 70, iff.). In 
Ihya* ( 1, pp. 4of. and 4, pp. 24if.) he cites his own Iqtisdd as a com¬ 
pendium (mukhtasar) in which there is an appropriate amount and 
level of disputation against heretics and of counterargument to their 
heresy (mundzaratu l-mubtadi c i wa-mu c dradatu bid c atiht). 

There are other people, however, whose questions have to be 
dealt with and resolved by formal theological reasoning. These are 
individuals who are endowed with superior mental and intellectual 
abilities (al-dhakd>u wal-fitnah) and “to whom questions and doubts 
(shubah and shukuk) occur, either from things that others say or by 
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nature,” that is, because they are naturally disposed to have inquiring 
minds (e.g ^Ibyd* i, p. 16, 8ff., and p. 98,26f. and Iqtisdd, p. n).Their 
pursuit of theoretically grounded knowledge and understanding (al- 
babth) must be carried as far as is required in order to resolve their 
questions (e.g., Iqtisdd , p. n, and Faysal > p* 48, 3 — 6). The higher the 
individual’s intellectual insight, the greater need he has for formal 
analysis and understanding and the further he will have, therefore, to 
pursue his course in speculative theology. This is important, for when 
al-Ghazall speaks of individuals to whom doubts and questions occur 
“by nature” (bil-talf ) as well as because of things they have heard (bil- 
samd c ) (Ihyd> 1, p. 16, i2f.), there can be little doubt that he includes 
himself among them and it is thus that he speaks of the benefit he 
gained from kalam at the outset (Munqidb, p. 77, 9, and p. 91), even 
though he would later go beyond it to a higher theology. When he 
says ( Mustazhin , p. 87, if.) that one cannot acquire the discipline of 
rigorous theological reasoning by himself but must have a teacher, al- 
Ghazall explicitly recognizes the importance of the schools. He views 
the matter consistently within the social context. 

Following the tradition of the Ash c arites, al-Ghazall insists on the 
rightness of taking a middle path between the rational reduction- 
ism of the falasifa and the Mu c tazila on the one extreme, and on the 
other of the simpletons (al-bashwiyyah) who think that one is for¬ 
mally obliged to hold rigidly to an uncritical acceptance of traditional 
authority and to adhere to a strictly literalist reading of all the theo¬ 
logical statements of the Koran and the Sunna (Iqtisdd, pp. 1-3 and 
25of.). 12 Me states explicitly, in fact, that the Ash c arite school adheres 
to this middle path with regard to the rational interpretation of prob¬ 
lematic descriptions of God (Ihyd* 1, pp. i03f.; cp. Faysal , pp. 44 f ), 
though he carefully avoids identifying his own doctrine with that of 
any school. 13 

Regarding the kalam of the schools, which he frequently identifies, 
and not altogether unreasonably, with the formal disputations that 
were a central element of the scholars’ academic activity, al-GhazalT 
has, however, a number of very negative things to say. His polemic 
against the schoolmen is, in fact, often quite harsh. Most of this cen¬ 
ters upon the kind of disputation that was favored in the schools and 
the cultivation of which was considered by many to be the highest 
scientific religious activity (cf., e.g., Ihyd? 1, p. 80, i3f. and Faysal, 
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I p. 70, 2ff). Only individuals of genuinely superior intelligence are 

capable of serious theological reasoning. The fact is, however, that 
the schoolmen are largely unable to distinguish between skill in dis¬ 
putation and true knowledge and insight. 14 The kind of disputation 
(mundzarah, mujddalab , jiddl) normally carried on in the schools al- 
GhazalT condemns as rude, unseemly, and detrimental to individuals 
of lesser intelligence (e.g., Qistas, pp. 5ff.) and also as raising for less- 
intelligent individuals questions that they cannot deal with (ibid., 
pp. 79ff.). Though there is a good form of dialectical argumentation 
(e.g., Ihyd> 1, pp. 95f, Jawdbir, p. 21, and Iljdm, p. 95), disputation 
is generally bad (Ihyd* 1, pp. 43ff.). Thus, he says, that disputation 
which goes beyond what is in the Koran and the Traditions is to be 
regarded as blameworthy (Ihyd 3 1, pp. 22, 29f., 96f., and Iljdm, p. 95, 
7f.). Much of it is concerned with searching out inconsistencies in 
particular school doctrines (Ihyd* 1, p. 20,3off., and Munqidh, p. 92, 
nf.) and has the effect of producing irrationally partisan attachment 
to the doctrines of one’s own school or master (Ihyd* 1, p. 97, 3, and 
Faysal, pp. nff), with the result that even scholars who have some¬ 
what superior minds are corrupted by a commitment to the tradition 
of their schools and an uncritical attachment to the teaching of their 
masters (Ihyd* 1, pp. 79-80, and Qistas, p. 80). Furthermore, dialec¬ 
tical argumentation, however well accomplished, has little efficacy in 
bringing an erring or heretical opponent to alter his views; quite the 
contrary, in fact (e.g., Ihyd> 1, p. 41, 3f. and pp. 96f.). For his con¬ 
demnation of dialectical disputation there are precedents in the sufi 
tradition. Ma c ruf al-Karkhl (d. 200/815), for example, is reported to 
have said, “When God wishes good to a man He opens to him the 
gate of action (al- c amal); when God wishes ill to a man He opens to 
him the gate of dialectic ( al-jadal ).” 15 

Essential Natures, Logic, and the Lawfulness 
of Secondary Causes 

Because of what he regards as the intellectual short¬ 
comings of most of the professional theologians, al-Ghazall is con¬ 
sistently at pains to set himself above the theology of the schools. 
Though some think that insight into the true natures of things (kashfu 
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haqdHqi l- 3 umur) may be sought in the kalam of the schools, it con¬ 
tains nothing beyond the elementary teachings of the Koran, the 
Traditions, and the religious authorities of the first generations which 
it is meant to defend (Ihyd 3 i, p. 4of. and cp. p. 22, 28ff.). Again, 
although the schoolmen believe that “true intellectual insight into 
essential realities and knowledge of them as they really are” ( kashfu 
l-haqd 3 iqi wa-ma c rifatuhd c ald md hiya c alayht) are to be achieved by 
means of the dialectic of the mutakallimun, it proves more often to 
be, in fact, misleading because of the way they employ it in purely 
partisan disputation. This is not to say that kalam offers no genu¬ 
ine intellectual insight, knowledge, and clarity (kashfun wa-ta c nfun 
wa- 3 tddh) at all, but it does so rarely and then only with regard to 
things that are immediately clear and virtually self-evident (Ihyd 3 1, 
p. 97,8—14). In order to gain “true intellectual insight into the essen¬ 
tial natures of things and to know beings as they really are and to 
grasp the real truths that are presented in the Muslim creed” ( kashfu 
1-haqdHqi wa-ma c rifatu l- ? ashydH wa-darku l- 3 asrdri l-lati yatarjimuhd 
hddhihi l- c aqidah ), one has to stay clear of academic disputation (al- 
mujddalah) (.Ihyd 3 1, p. 99, 3®)- Al-Ghazalfs reiterated insistence on 
“ al-haqtqah , al-haqdHq ,” here and elsewhere, is both conspicuous and 
significant. In this we have a characteristic instance of al-Ghazalfs use 
of language, for while the expression is common in sufi usage to refer 
to the intimate presence of God which one seeks to perceive beyond 
the manifest surface of the material appearances of things and events 
(cf., e.g., Tawdsin , § 11 , 1, p. 194; SulamI, pp. 430, ?f-, 436, sf*, and 
484, 5; LatdHf 6, p. 194, iof., ad Qi8,2i), in al-Ghazalfs usage one 
inevitably hears with this the essences or essential natures of things 
as integral elements in the lawful and systematic operation of the 
universe. 

Even apart from the vices of the schools’ concentration on dispu¬ 
tation, however, al-Ghazall considers the reasoning of kalam as such 
to be merely dialectical (jadillatun jadaliyyatun kaldmiyyab) ( Maqsad , 
p. 43, 6). It is based on impressions acquired in ordinary experi¬ 
ence and founded on things that are granted and assented to be¬ 
cause they are well known amongst the leading scholars ( al- 3 adillatu 
l-wahmiyyatu l-kaldmiyyatu l-mabniyyatu c ald 3 umurin musallamatin 
musaddaqin bihd li-shtihdrihd bayna 3 akdbiri l- c ulamd 3 ) (.Iljdm, p. 112, 
8f.). 16 Those demonstrations found in kalam that are really useful are, 


he says, basically contained in the Koran and the Traditions (Ihyd 3 1, 
p. 22, 28ff); they are simple and immediately understood without re¬ 
course to formal analysis (ibid., p. 98, 31ft*.). The arguments, in effect, 
rest upon premises that are granted either as given in the school tra¬ 
dition or by the consensus of the Muslim community or are simply 
accepted on the authority of the Koran and the Traditions (Munqidb , 
p. 92, 9 -n). It is for this reason, according to al-Ghazall, sc., because 
it employs mere endoxa ( mashhurdt ) as premises (e.g., Mihakk, pp. 
66f. and 71), that the reasoning of kalam is formally dialectical and 
that it cannot yield true intellectual insight or knowledge of the essen¬ 
tial natures of things as they really are in themselves. 17 Such knowl¬ 
edge, he holds, is achieved not through dialectical reasoning and dis¬ 
putation but through logical demonstration all the formal conditions 
of whose validity have been fulfilled (Iljdm, p. 112, 3ff; translated on 
p. 8 above). Such demonstration is carried out on premises which 
are founded in one of five sources ( 3 usul) whose truth is known con¬ 
clusively: “(1) sense perception, (2) experience, (3) universal report, 
(4) immediate intuition, or (5) as a conclusion drawn on the basis 
of principles (1)—(4) (Hmmd bil-hissi wa-Hmmd bil-tajribati wa-Hmmd 
bil-tawdturi l-kdmili 3 aw-bi- 3 awwali l- 3 aqli 3 aw-bil-istintdji min hddhihi 
l-jumlah) (Qistds, p. 60). These five sources are mentioned in Mun- 
qidh (p. 123, citing Qistds) where, also following Qistds (p. 68), he says 
that the five are presented as such in the Koran. One notes that the 
list given here seems to follow Avicenna. 18 Consistently with this, in 
the preface to Maqsad al-Ghazall vehemently rejects the conceptual 
and analytic tradition of kalam in favor of that of the falasifa. 19 

The question has been raised as to how al-Ghazall can claim ad¬ 
herence to the Aristotelian logic and how he can hold that the ex¬ 
perience of the consistent sequential relationships between entities 
and events can be said to constitute a valid basis for justified prem¬ 
ises in demonstrative syllogisms if he follows the Ash c arite doctrine 
according to which efficient causality is not attributed to things in 
virtue of their natures as such. His constant insistence on the im¬ 
portance of knowing the true natures or essences of things (haqdHq 
al- 3 ashyd 3 ) is conspicuous enough. But does he follow the tradition of 
the Ash c arite school regarding natures and causation? The matter is 
discussed in Mfydr in a passage (pp. io9f.) which may be taken as an 
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example of the rhetorical maneuvers al-Ghazall sometimes performs 
when, for one reason or another, he feels obliged to address this issue 
explicitly. 20 To illustrate the kind of certain knowledge which may 
be gained by experience, al-Ghazall, like Avicenna, often offers the 
example of medicine, that is, of the consistent effects of the specific 
properties (khawdss) of herbs, drugs, and the like. 21 These are things 
that happen in most cases (fold l-’akthar) but not always and under all 
circumstances ( Mihakk , p. 6i). In Mihakk (pp. 59ff.) and in Mustasfd 
(i, pp. 45fi) he lists a number of causal effects that are known by 
experience, among them a fire’s causing combustion, its rising up¬ 
wards, eating’s causing satiety, the inebriating effects of wine, the 
laxative effects of scammony, and the magnet’s attraction of iron, 
things knowledge of which has to be founded in experience, since the 
judgment is general (qadiyyatun c dtnmah) and what is given to sense 
as such is merely the particular instance of an event. 22 In this context 
he says (Mihakk, p. 8o, 6^7—Mustasfd 1, p. 54, 14) that causes and 
effects (fillah and ma c lul, sabab and musabbab, and mujib and tnujab) 
are concomitant one to the other (yataldzamdn). 23 When, however, 
the question is raised in Mfydr (p. 109, 2iff.) concerning the denial 
of efficient causality by the mutakallimun, he does not take up the 
example of the properties of drugs and herbs, but gives several other 
examples of manifestly causal sequences (decapitation and death, eat¬ 
ing and satiety, fire and burning) for discussion of which the reader 
is referred to Tahdfut. Here, in Mi c ydr, he limits himself to noting 
that the relation between decapitation and death is an instance of 
an event in which the invariant relationship between the antecedent 
and the consequent is universally known through experience; and 
he goes on to say that the question of whether the connection be¬ 
tween the two events is something necessary and whose alteration, 
therefore, is impossible absolutely (daruriyyun wa-laysa fi l-Hmkdni 
taghyiruhii ), or whether the connection between the two is simply 
“the normal course of God’s custom (jaraydnu sunnati lldh) through 
the efficacy of His eternal will, which is not subject to substitution 
and alteration” (Id tahtamilu 1-tabdUa wal-tqghyir ), does not concern 
the consistency of the connection between the two events, but rather 
the way in which they are connected. The invariance of the relation¬ 
ship in the example and the causal relationship when, in other cases, 
the effect usually, but not always, follows the antecedent event are not 


in question here. For al-Ghazall, possibility as “to be in possibility” 
(fil-Hmkdn) is absolute possibility and so has to do with the possibles 
as essential natures and with what is necessary, possible, and impos¬ 
sible with regard to their instances 24 The statement concerning God’s 
“custom” alludes to 035 , 43 - tajida li-sunnati lldhi tabdtlan fa-lan 

tajida li-sunnati lldhi tahwtld. God’s invariant “custom” involves what, 
absolutely speaking, could be otherwise: what hypothetically God 
could have willed to be otherwise but which, being in fact so willed, is 
necessarily invariant or, depending on other factors, happens for the 
most part as is lawfully determined by the particular circumstances. 
In either case, the invariance of the connection between decapitation 
and death is inevitable, and the empirically founded judgment that 
this is always (and necessarily) the case, is fully justified. Here, in 
Mfydr, al-Ghazall does not give any clear explanation of what exactly 
is meant by the normal course of God’s custom,” and he gives no 
indication of what it means to say that it is not subject to substitu¬ 
tion or alteration (al-tabdUu wal-taghyif ); nor, finally, does he say on 
which of the two alternatives the observed invariance of the connec¬ 
tion is based. Rhetorically, he addresses the reader in the traditional 
Ash c arite language about the consistency of events in accord with 
God’s custom while saying that, given the fact of the invariability 
of the relationship, there is no need to pursue the matter further in 
this context. The relation of the head to the living body, however, 
is something that has a special interest for al-Ghazall. There is noth¬ 
ing in the sublunary world, he says (Jawdkir, p. 28), that does not 
have its analogue in the celestial world. It is thus according to al- 
Ghazall that the soul governs the body as God governs the universe 
(cf. Mihakk, p. 136, 5, translated on p. 60 below; and cp. Mishkdh, 
P- 44 , ioff.). So in Iljdm (p. 68f.) he offers the relationship between 
the brain and the rest of the body as an analogue to the relation of 
the outermost sphere to the rest of the created universe, 25 and there 
states his position clearly and unambiguously: the soul governs the 
body through the brain and although it is possible absolutely that 
man have been created such that it govern the body in some other 
way, what God wills He wills eternally and necessarily. It is de facto 
impossible that God have willed that the soul be related to the body 
in any other way, wherefore man is, in effect, so constituted that it 
is impossible that the soul govern the body other than through the 
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instrumentality of the brain. Here (Iljdm, p. 69, 6), al-Ghazall cites 
Fdtir (v. 43) verbatim in confirmation of his thesis: “you shall never 
find any substitution in the custom of God.” Returning to Mi c ydr, 
then, not only is it al-Ghazalfs position that decapitation necessarily 
results in the separation of the soul from the body, but also that it is 
not possible that God have willed that this not be the case, wherefore 
it is not possible either that He intervene in the natural order so as to 
interrupt this sequence of events. That al-Ghazall should choose to 
focus on the example of decapitation is interesting, since, of the three 
examples of causal connections that are mentioned here in Mi'ydr, 
it is the only one in which, according to both al-Ghazall and the 
falasifa, the effect must inevitably follow the cause. In the language 
of “conditions” which al-Ghazall sometimes employs in speaking of 
causes and causation, one would say that with the separation of the 
head from the body one of the necessary conditions for the soul’s 
continued governance of the body is no longer present. 26 Note that 
where traditional Ash'arite language will speak of the miracle as a 
break or an interruption of God’s habit or custom ( kharqu l- c ddah: 
e.g., Tamhid, p. 157, n, and Shamil [81], pp. 96f.; inkhirdqu l- c ddah: 
e.g., al-Isfara’Inl, Fr. 103, and Irshdd, p. 314, n; naqdu l- c ddah: e.g., 
Mujarrad, p. 134, 8, and Shamil [69], p. 134, 8), al-Ghazall does not. 
He says, rather, that the custom is invariant, without alteration or 
change, since, following Avicenna, he conceives the miracle as the re¬ 
sult of an unusual, a unique or anomalous conjunction of secondary 
causes. Cause and effect are related as concomittants and this is re¬ 
ferred to in terms of the consistency of customs ( ittirdd al-'dddt). 27 
In Mi'ydr (p. 109, 6) the phrase “is not subject to substitution or 
alteration” explicitly qualifies “God’s eternal will,” but through the 
manifest allusion to Q35,43 the qualification is plainly extended to the 
“custom” which necessarily ensues from God’s “eternal and necessary 
will” (Iljdm, p. 69,7). Though al-Ghazall nowhere says outright that 
God cannot intervene in the operation of secondary causes, this is 
plainly implied by his asserting, for example, that there is “in pos¬ 
sibility” no better and more perfect universe (Ihyd 3 4, p. 252, 29ff), 
and that if its order (tartib) were altered, then the whole system 
would be vitiated (Maqsad, p. 81, i7f.), wherefore if any given evil 
that occurs were to be removed, “then the good that it entails would 
be done away with . . . and far worse evil would occur” (ibid., p. 68, 


7ff, on which see Creation and the Cosmic System, pp. 6of.). What are 
commonly spoken of as “causes” (>asbdb) al-Ghazall occasionally de¬ 
scribes as the “conditions” of the effect (e.g., Ihyd 3 4, pp. 86f. and 
249) and he states that God cannot create anything the conditions of 
whose existence are not fulfilled (ibid, and Maqsad, p. 125). It is for 
this reason that there can be “no substitution in God’s custom,” no 
interruption, that is, in the lawful operation of secondary causes. 

The formal lexicon of al-GhazalFs writing is very fluid, as for any 
given term or concept he commonly employs a number of expres¬ 
sions, often in order to avoid associating a given assertion, thesis, 
or argument with the particular school or tradition with which par¬ 
ticular expressions may be closely identified. So for logic and for 
formal, systematic or speculative reasoning, there are a number of 
terms which he commonly prefers to use in lieu of ‘mantiqj particu¬ 
larly in more formally religious contexts, in order to avoid associ¬ 
ating his own teaching explicitly with that of pagan antiquity and 
of the falasifa. In some places he uses expressions commonly found 
in traditional kalam, such as “the method of drawing inferences”: 
tariq aJ-isttdldl ’ (Ityyd 3 3, p. 17, 28) and jariq al-iktisdb ’ (ibid., line 
29) 28 Elsewhere, he employs “the (right) balance”: “al-qistds (al- 
mustaqim)” (e.g., Mi'ydr, p. 24, 6; Munqidh, p. 123, 10; and Qistds 
and Fays.al, passim), and “ al-mizdn ” (ibid.) 29 or simply “the ways/ 
means of systematic reflection”: “turuq al-Ftibdr” (Iljyd 3 3, p. 13, 23, 
and 4, p. 478,1), “minbaj al-ftibar" (Faysal, p. 488, 3-4) and “ mand - 
hiju l-bahthi wal-na^ar” (IqtisM, p. 2, 1). Whatever the expression 
employed, when al-Ghazall speaks of formal, speculative reasoning 
(al-nazar, al-i c tibdr, etc.), he means what Avicenna and the falasifa 
call “demonstrative reasoning”; he assumes the Aristotelian logic 
together with Avicenna’s epistemology and the primary elements of 
the ontology which are associated with it. 30 Though his language may 
vary according to context, al-Ghazall’s intention remains constant. 
Kalam, that is, the common theology as taught in the schools, is 
essentially dialectical in its reasoning, and its arguments are founded 
on those of the Koran, which are directed towards simple people, 
while the ‘balance” of truly demonstrative reasoning, which gives 
genuine insight into the true realities of things,” is for the intellec¬ 
tual elite (Qistds, pp. 79 f.) 31 who are capable of a higher theology 
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which he refers to consistently as “ c ilm al-mukdshafah ,” i.e., that in 
which true insight into the essential natures of things and the uni¬ 
verse and into God’s being as creator of every contingent entity and 
event, i.e., true tawhid, is attained. 

Kalant in the Classification of the Religious 
Sciences in Ihya’ ‘ulum al-dln 

In Ihyd>, al-Ghazall presents two distinctly different clas¬ 
sifications of the sciences, the first in Book I (K. al- c Ilm) and the 
second in Book XXI (K. c AjdHb al-qalb). In neither, however, does 
his account of the place and role of kalam among the religious sci¬ 
ences correspond to what we find in al-Mustasju. In K. al- c Ilm , under 
the heading of sciences which are necessary for the community (fard 
kifdyah) but not for each individual (pp. I7ff), he distinguishes non¬ 
religious sciences from the religious sciences and, within the latter 
class, those whose aim is the good of this life from those whose aim 
is the good of the next life. Fiqh he places in the former category, 
and in the latter he mentions “the science of the states of the soul 
and its moral characteristics, good and bad” ifilmu > abwdli l-qalbi 
wa^akhldqihd l-mahmudati wal-madhmumah) , which, he notes (p. 17, 
27ff.), forms the topic of the second half of Ihyd\ 32 Though dealing 
in part with moral actions, the science of the soul does not fall under 
the direction of the faqlh (p. 19, }ff). Subsequently, in offering a 
more detailed account of the sciences whose aim is the good of the 
next life, he names two (p. 20, i8f), sc., c ilm al-mukdshafah and Hlmu 
l-mu c dmalah. The latter he identifies with the science of the states of 
the soul (p. 21,19ff); it is the higher ethical science through which the 
soul seeks its ultimate perfection. 33 The former is the higher theology 
which embraces the knowledge of the celestial realm, its governance 
of the material, sublunary world and its role in accomplishing the 
perfection of the human soul; he says (p. 20, 19) that it is “the sci¬ 
ence of what is hidden and this is the ultimate of the sciences” ( c ilmu 
l-bdtin , wa-huwaghdyatu l- c ulum), and goes on (pp. 2of.) to say that 
it is 
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an expression which refers to a light that appears in the soul when it is 
cleansed and purified of its bad characteristics (sifatuhd l-madhmumab) 
and from this light many things are revealed (yankashif) ... to the point 
that one achieves the true knowledge (ma c rifab) of God’s being and of 
His enduring and perfect attributes and His judgement in creating this 
world and the next world and the way that He ordered the next world 
to this world and the knowledge (ma c rifah) of the word ‘angels’. . . and 
how the angel becomes manifest to prophets and how revelation reaches 
them and the knowledge ( ma c rifah) of the kingdom of the heavens and 
the earth and how the hosts of angels and devils meet there in conflict 
and what it means to encounter God (the Mighty, the Glorious) and to 
look at His gracious face and what it means to be near Him and to stop in 
his proximity and what it means to attain blessedness (husulu l-sa c ddab) 
through the companionship of the High Council and the company of 
the angels and the prophets ( bi-murdfaqati l-nuilaH a c Id wa-muqdranti 
l-nuddHkatiwal-’anbiyd?) . ... 34 

To have this science is to have the authentic knowledge of God’s 
uniqueness as creator, the highest tawhid, which is the foundation of 
authentic trust in God ( tawakkul) (Ihyd? 4, pp. 24if.). 

In his classification of the sciences in K. al- c Ilm it is only after he 
has described this higher metaphysics with its integrated psychology 
and cosmology that al-Ghazall raises the question of kalam, and then 
rhetorically as if in a kind of appendix to the primary topic. Why, he 
asks, have kalam and falsafa been omitted from this classification of 
the sciences and distinction of those that are good from those that 
are bad (faHn qulta lima . . . >) (p. 22, i8f.)> In response, he says 
(pp. 22f.) that though it is one of the things which are necessary to 
the community, kalam has only restricted value and legitimacy, some¬ 
thing which he will discuss later. Falsafa is set aside (p. 23, 3ff.) as 
a mix of disparate sciences, the most important of which, sc., logic 
and metaphysics, are also elements of kalam. 35 The true metaphysi¬ 
cal science, c ilm al-mukdshafab, cannot be attained through kalam 
(p. 21, i9fi). And al-Ghazall goes on then to say (p. 23, 29ff.) that even 
though the religious scholars, the mutakallimun and the fuqaha 5 , may 
be famous for their learning and are considered by some to be the 
most excellent of mankind (* afdalu l-khalq ), the Companions, who 
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pursued not law and kalam, but “the science of the next life and of 
the way to get there” ( c ilmu l- 3 dkhirati wa-suluki tariqihd ), are uni¬ 
versally recognized as being superior. What he does, in effect, is to 
claim the authority of the Companions for the superiority of his 
own higher ethics and metaphysics and concomitantly, by implica¬ 
tion, their greater authority and their intrinsic priority with respect 
to the principal sciences of the religious scholars. 36 It is important to 
note that within this scheme fiqh falls outside (and below) the c ilm 
al-mu c amalah, even though it is essential to the life of the individual 
and the community and is also propaedeutic to the soul’s achieve¬ 
ment of higher perfection. Similarly, kalam falls outside and below 
the Him al-mukdshafah, but though it may be one of the disciplines 
that are necessary to the community (minjumlati l-sind c dti l-wdjibati 
c ala l-kifayah) (p. 23, i6f.), its utility is restricted and its intrinsic value 
somewhat questionable. 

In ‘ AjdHb al-qalb, then, al-Ghazall presents another classification 
of the sciences, this time on the basis of their relation to the states 
of the soul. Here (Ihya 3 3, pp. 15ff.), he classes the sciences gener¬ 
ally as rational ( al- c ulum al- c aqliyyah), i.e., those which cannot be ac¬ 
quired on the sole basis of authority or transmitted report (bil-taqlid 
wal-samd<) (pp. 15, 31, and 16, i7ff.), and the specifically religious 
sciences, i.e., those which have their source and foundation in the 
revelation (al- c ulum al-sharHyyah, al- c ulum al-diniyyah). In this con¬ 
text al-Ghazall classes the science of the states of the soul and “the 
science of God and of his attributes and actions” as rational sciences 
(Hlmun c aqli), and as sciences which are, moreover, concerned with 
the next world ( c ilmun 3 ukhrawt ) (p. 17,10). The latter is clearly to be 
identified with higher metaphysics (<ilm al-mukdshafah). 

In AjaHb al-qalb logic and formal reasoning are discussed in a 
fundamentally theological context that is larded with Koran verses 
and Traditions and are placed within a significantly broader horizon 
than in Miydr, Mihakk, Qistds, and Faysal. Here, having taken some 
time to explain how, according to one acception, ‘heart’ (al-qalb), 
‘spirit’ (al-ruh), ‘soul’ (al-nafs), and ‘intellect/mind’ (al- c aql) are em¬ 
ployed synonymously (p. 3, ioff. ; cp. ibid. 1, p. 88,28ff„ and Mishkdh, 
p. 43 , ijf ), he goes on to take up how the “heart”, sc., the soul, is the 
locus of cognition (mahall al-Hlm), and states that every intelligible 
(kullu maHum) has an essence (haqiqah) and that this essence has a 



form (surah) which is impressed in the soul (p. 12, ijf.; cp. Maqsad, 
p. 18, iof., Faysal, pp. 3 6f., Mishkdh, p. 77, 6 ff.; Munqidb, p. iji, 6f., 
and Iljdm, p. no, 9 f.). He goes on to give an account of the nature 
of intellectual cognition in terms of the presence of an image in a 
mirror which by its nature is ready to have manifested in it “the essen¬ 
tial truth in all things” (haqiqatu l-haqqi fil- 3 umuri kullihd) (p. 12, 
3of.). The conception of the nature and operation of the mind STun- 
damentally that of the falasifa, though al-Ghazall here assiduously 
avoids the use of their language. 37 He goes on then to list and to 
explain (pp. i 2 f.) five impediments to the acquisition of knowledge: 
(1) inadequacy of mind, e.g., immaturity, (2) impurity of heart due 
to immoderate appetites, (3) failure to seek knowledge, (4) attach¬ 
ment to false opinions, and (5) ignorance of how to go about seeking 
knowledge. Concerning (5) he says that one who seeks to know can¬ 
not achieve knowledge of what is unknown “save by reflection on 
the things he does know which are directly related (tundsib) to that 
which he seeks to know,” so that when he follows the ways of sys¬ 
tematic reflection (turuq al-Ftibdr ), sc., the rules of logical inference, 
the essential reality of that which he seeks to know is revealed to his 
mind” (injald haqiqatu l-matlubi li-qalbihi) (p. 13, 2iff.). 38 Because of 
their attachment to the teaching of their masters and the dialectical 
foundations of their discipline, the mutakallimun of the schools tend 
then, at the very least, to be afflicted by two of these impediments to 
the acquisition of higher knowledge. 

Al-Ghazall then describes the importance and nature of “the ways 
of systematic reflection,” pleading his case for the essential role of 
formal logic in an extended image: 

The things one seeks to know are not given innately (fitriyyak) and can¬ 
not be caught save in the net of truths that are already achieved (al- c ulumu 
l-hdsilah). Indeed, no truth ( c ilm) is achieved (yahsulu) save through two 
prior truths that are combined and coupled in a particular way and from 
whose coupling (izdtwdj) a third truth is achieved, just as birth comes 
about through the coupling of a Stallion and a mare . 39 No one who wants 
to bring about the birth of a thoroughbred can do this with a donkey or a 
wild ass or a man, but only from the male and female of a particular breed 
of horse and when there occurs a particular coupling between them. Thus 
every true cognition (kullu ‘Um ) has two particular foundations (’asldri) 
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and there is a way of coupling them, from which coupling of them the 
acquired knowledge which was sought comes about (yabsulu . . . al~ c ilmu 
l-mustafadu l-matlub). It is ignorance of these foundations and the man¬ 
ner of their coupling that precludes the knowledge, (p. 13, 22-29; note 
the use of ‘al-mustafad’ here) 

The failure to understand how to draw fully justified inferences, 
thus, is 

one of the causes (* asbdb) which prevents minds from knowing the essen¬ 
tial realities of things, for of its nature (bil-fitmb) every mind is capable of 
knowing the essential realities ( ma'rifatu 1-haqdHq), because it is some¬ 
thing divine and noble which is distinct from all other created beings 
by this particular characteristic (fdraqa sdHra jawdbiri Ucdami bi-hddbihi 
l-khdssiyyah ). (p. 14,1-4) 

The expression here reflects again the usage of Avicenna. 

Al-Ghazall distinguishes two ways of acquiring knowledge, that 
of the sufis and that of “those who employ speculative reasoning” 
( al-nuzzar ). Referring to the former, he speaks (Ihya? 3 , pp. i 7 ff.) of 
attaining knowledge by inspiration (• Hlhdm ), that is, “by direct appre¬ 
hension of the angel which bestows knowledge on the mind” (mushd - 
hadatu l-malaki l-mulqifil-qalb) (Ihyd> 3 , p. 17 , 31 ). This is achieved 
by purification through ascetic exercises and belongs to the saints, 
while the acquisition of knowledge by means of rational inference is 
special to the scholars (al-'ulatnd*) ( ibid pp. iyf.). 40 It remains, in 
either case, that 

the fact is that the mind is ready to have the essential reality of the Truth 
in all beings revealed to it an yanjaliya fibi haqiqatu l-fyaqqi fi l->ashydH 
kullihd) and something interferes only on account of the five causes we 
mentioned; they are, so to speak, a veil which comes between the mirror 
of the mind and the Well Guarded Tablet on which is engraved every¬ 
thing which God has enacted until the day of the resurrection. (3, p. 18, 
1-5; cp. ibid., p. 12, 3ofi). 41 

The “Well Guarded Tablet” here designates the angel (separated 
intelligence) that is associated with the outermost celestial sphere. 
“The essential realities of all things are spread upon the Well Guarded 
Tablet” (Ikyd’ 3 , p. 19 , 28 ), which is also referred to as “the hearts 
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of the angels that stand nearest” ( quliibu 1-maldHkati l-muqarrabtn) 
(ibid.) M God is t he Truth ( cd-haqq ) and when al-Ghazall talks of the 
intellect’s receiving “the essence of the Truth in all things” (3, p. 12, 
31, and p. 18, 2), he means that in addition to the knowledge of the 
essential natures of things, this higher knowledge includes (or comes 
to include) insight into the presence of God as the primary cause of 
the events that take place in the world (cf., e.g. Ihyd? 4, pp. 249f.) 
and so into the cosmic system as the manifestation of His originating 
“Determination” {cd-khcdq = al-taqdir) and His “Accomplishment” 
(i d~qadd >). 43 When he speaks, then, of God’s giving “the light of 
the mind” to certain individuals (Iqtisad, p. 10, i2f, cited on p. 10 
above), what he means is that it is given immediately by a secondary 
cause, namely, the agent intellect, upon the fulfillment of the condi¬ 
tions of its reception by the individual soul (sc., isti c ddd al-qalb). If 
the conditions of its reception are not fulfilled, its reception is im¬ 
possible; even God cannot intervene so as to give it, since he has the 
power to create only that the conditions of whose coming to be are 
fulfilled (e.g., Ihyd> 4, pp. 249f. and Maqsad, p. 125, 9f.). The prox¬ 
imate conditions of the reception of this higher knowledge cannot 
be achieved through the science kalam. 
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3. Two “Ash'arite” Tracts: 
al'Iqtisad fi 1-I‘tiqad and 
al-Qudsiyyah 


Al-Iqtisad 


If the primary purpose of kalam is, as al-Ghazall sug¬ 
gests, to defend the basic doctrines of Sunni Islam, then one should 
regard TahAjut al-falAsifah, al-Musta$hiri, and Faysal al-Tafriqah as, in 
one sense at least, kalam works. The first two, in fact, are cited in JawA- 
hir (p. 21) as being such. And so too, if logic is an element of kalam, 
then MfyAr al-'ilm and Mihakk al-nazar might also be considered 
kalam works, particularly as al-Ghazall says that the logic of the fala- 
sifa differs from that of the mutakallimun only in its terminology (al- 
‘ibdrat wal-istilAhAt) and in the greater detail in which it is explained 
(MaqAsid i, p. 3, and Munqidh, p. 104; cp. IhyA 3 1, p. 23) . The precise 
significance of these remarks of al-Ghazall concerning logic are not 
altogether clear, however, since one cannot be sure that they are to 
be taken simply at face value. Again, Maqsad, since it is a theological 
work involving one of the topics commonly dealt with by the muta¬ 
kallimun, might perhaps be viewed as a kalam work. While mani¬ 


festly consistent with IhyA 3 znAMishkAh, for example, these works do 
not, however, seem to be consistent with traditional Ash'aritc kalam 
either in language and conception or in theoretical assumptions and 
constructs that underlie and govern much, not to say most, of what 
they assert. They are, moreover, conspicuously different in these re¬ 
spects from IqtisAd and Qudsiyyah, which are expressly put forward 
as summary manuals of kalam theology, whose general pattern they 
follow. Where these latter works fit formally within the corpus of al- 
Ghazalfs work is therefore not immediately clear. Questions, indeed, 
have been raised concerning their consistency with the plainly Aris¬ 
totelian cast of Mi'yar and other works. Impressions tend to confirm 
expectations, and so IqtisAd has commonly been read as an orthodox 
Ash'aritc manual—and as one, moreover, in which al-Ghazall sets 
forth his own basic teaching, including the exposition of an essen¬ 
tially occasionalistic account of the occurrence of all events that take 
place within the sublunary world. 1 That in IqtisAd he should deny, 
for example, the efficient causation of secondary causes which he as¬ 
serted earlier in MfyAv and Mihakk and subsequently (even if not 
everywhere forthrightly and unambiguously) in IhyA 3 , Maqsad, JawA- 
hir, Mishkah, Arba'in, Qistas, Mustasfa, and IljAm would prima facie 
seem unlikely, however, unless one is willing to take it that al-Ghazall 
is egregiously inconsistent either in what he believed or in what he 
chose to say. We have, therefore, to look briefly at several aspects of 
Iqtis.Ad and also of Qudsiyya which may help to clarify their relation¬ 
ship to the common Ash'arite tradition and their place in the work 
of al-Ghazall. 

No one who is well acquainted with the traditional Ash c arite 
manuals can fail to find Iqtisad a very peculiar and, in places, per¬ 
plexing book. Al-Juwaynfs R. al-Nizdmiyyah, to be sure, departs 
significantly from certain elements of the common school tradition 
and from the traditional language as well, but it is quite straight¬ 
forward in what it asserts and in its language and in its reasoning. 
Like al-JuwaynFs Shamil , the long summae composed by his students 
(al-Ghazalfs fellow students), abu 1 -Qasim al-Ansarf and al-Kiya 3 al- 
HarasI, on the other hand, adhere closely to the classical tradition. 2 
In Iqtisad, however, even though the traditional theses are formally 
stated and ostensibly upheld and defended against the Mu c tazila and 
others, the arguments and explanations al-Ghazall presents for them 
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are, in several important instances at least, significantly different from 
those almost universally found in the common manuals. In a few cases 
the reasoning put forth to defend the thesis explicitly rejects tradi¬ 
tional Ash c arite doctrine. In others the reasoning offered in support 
of the thesis, though not so clearly contrary to traditional doctrine, 
is by no means straightforward in presenting al-Ghazalfs intention 
and seems to be governed often by unstated presuppositions and 
to intend constructs and theses that, with few exceptions, are never 
plainly indicated. The frequent, though irregular, use of Avicenna’s 
vocabulary is itself curious enough to give one pause. Were it not 
that al-Ghazall presents his doctrine with a somewhat greater de¬ 
gree of clarity in earlier and in later works, the problem of what he 
means to say and what he does not mean to say (or means not to say) 
and of what he avoids saying might be nigh insoluble. The charac¬ 
ter and purpose of Iqtisdd, in any case, remain problematic. Some of 
al-Ghazalfs reservations concerning the theology of the schools are 
indicated already in the second preface to the work (pp. 9ff.). 

At the beginning of the fourth preface to Iqtisdd (p. 15) al-Ghazall 
states that in Mihakk al-nazar and Mi c ydr al- c ilm he had set out the 
rules and principles of formal reasoning in some detail, but that here 
he will restrict the forms of argumentation employed and avoid the 
discussion of more abstruse matters for the sake of brevity. At the 
very end of the book (p. 257) he reiterates the point, saying that he has 
restricted his arguments adillab ) to those that are obvious enough 
that they can be understood by the majority of people aktharu 
l-^afhdm), meaning, no doubt, what he takes to be the mind of the 
average religious scholar. Not only does this indicate that there is a 
more detailed and intellectually more profound level at which the 
questions he will treat may be studied and understood, but the ref¬ 
erence to two works on Aristotelian logic indicates to the reader in 
what direction this more advanced understanding is to be pursued. 
Again, when al-Ghazall presents and describes the grounds of the 
premises that are to be employed in the arguments he will set forth, 
he lists (1) the data of the senses ( cd-hissiyydt ), (2) immediate intuition 
(al- c aql al-mabd ), (3) universal report (al-tawdtur), and (4) conclu¬ 
sions drawn on the basis of (1)—(3). The most conspicuous difference 
between this list and those given earlier in Mi c ydr (pp. io8ff) and 
Mihakk (p. 57ff.) and subsequently in Qistds (p. 60) and Mustasjd 


(1, pp. 44-ff) is that “experience” is absent. The significance of this 
omission, however, is not immediately clear. It is very likely that he 
wishes to give a fundamentally traditional list and so understands 
this to be included somehow under sense data, though it may be 
also—and perhaps more likely—that he wishes to avoid the superflu¬ 
ous introduction of the issue of the causal connection of events that 
are perceived to occur with universal consistency. The present list 
differs also from the others by the addition of two further sources, 
(5) the data of revelation ( cd-sam c iyydt ) and (6) propositions believed 
or conceded by one’s opponent. Here (5) would seem quite plainly to 
indicate that what he has to say here is written for the average reli¬ 
gious scholar and so on that elementary or lower intellectual level that 
he says elsewhere is characteristic of the theology of the schools; and 
this is confirmed by (6) with its unequivocal allusion to disputational 
dialectic. It is thus that in Ihya? (1, pp. 97b) he describes Qudsiyya as a 
manual which is quite adequate for young people whose faith might 
be undermined by the disputation of heretics and speaks of Iqtisdd 
as a manual which, though somewhat more detailed, similarly does 
not go beyond the basic tenets of Muslim belief (qawd’id al-'aqd’id) 
and says (p. 41,2f.) that in it he has held disputation against the here¬ 
tics within moderate limits. A statement made in ArbaHn sheds some 
further light on the problem. There (p. 24) he says that Iqtisdd “con¬ 
tains the core of the science of the mutakallimun but goes further in 
precise argumentation (al-tahqtq) and comes closer to knocking on 
the gates of true cognitive insight (al-ma c rifah) than does the super¬ 
ficial discourse (al-kaldm al-rasmt) which one finds in the books of 
the mutakallimun.” In other words, though Iqtisdd goes somewhat 
beyond the limits of the traditional manuals in its reasoning and argu¬ 
mentation, it is by no means a work of higher speculative theology— 
of c ilm al-mukdshafah —and one should not expect that al-Ghazall will 
present here his whole theological doctrine—the metaphysical and 
psychological theories that underlie and order some of what he will 
say or suggest—or that he will make clear his fuller understanding 
even of the basic theses he does treat. 
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Moral Obligation, Against the Mu‘tazila 

In the First Introductum y al-Ghazall says, following tra¬ 
ditional Ash c arite teaching, that formal inquiry into the question of 
whether God exists or not is first provoked by the claims of the 
prophets (pp. 6fi), but then, instead of going on to take up the ques¬ 
tion of the obligation to undertake such speculative inquiry ( wujub 
al-nazar) here in its usual place, he postpones it (p. 8) for later 
treatment. Even here, however, the interlocutor’s question indicates 
the direction of his thinking, as he says (p. 8), “I do not object to 
the notion that this being aroused to inquire is from my self (al- 
mbfdthu lil-talabi min nafit ), but I don’t know whether it is the prod¬ 
uct of natural disposition and nature (thamaratu l-jibillati wal-tab c ) 
or is something required by the intellect ( muqtadd l- c aql) or is de¬ 
manded by the revealed law.” Here, we have a characteristic example 
of the ambivalence which al-Ghazall manifests toward the traditional 
school theology throughout Iqtisdd. The last two alternatives mean 
to present the Mu c tazilite 3 and the Ash c arite positions respectively. 
According to the former, every adult of sound mind knows intuitively 
that some actions are blameworthy as such and in themselves and that 
anyone who voluntarily performs them deserves blame, while others 
are morally obligatory and that one who performs them deserves 
praise. Furthermore, we know, also by immediate intuition, that it 
is ethically necessary that one do that which is best for his ultimate 
good. Recognizing, then, that it is possible that the world may be 
created by a higher being who punishes men and rewards them in ac¬ 
cord with the good and bad they have done, one is obliged on purely 
rational grounds to seek to determine whether or not in fact such a 
being exists. That such rational inquiry is a universal obligation is an 
inference based on premises that are purely rational and fully justi¬ 
fied; and the obligation, therefore, is in principle antecedent to and 
altogether independent of any prophetic revelation. By contrast, the 
traditional Ash c arite thesis is that there is no moral obligation of any 
kind prior to and apart from the giving of the revealed law; what 
is good or is bad to do is determined solely by the command and 
prohibition of the law and is unrelated either to anything intrinsic to 
the act or its effects or to any benefit or harm that may ensue upon 


obedience or disobedience. The obligation to seek to know whether 
or not God exists derives from the law’s command that men know 
God and worship Him; the obligation cannot be known as some¬ 
thing obligatory prior to the recognition of the divine authority of 
the law. Al-Ghazall’s first alternative, however, sc., that the obligation 
may be "the product of natural disposition and nature’, is peculiar in 
that it does not fit within the traditional problematic of the manuals 
and, if one supposes that al-Ghazall adheres to traditional Ash c arite 
doctrine, may be surprising, especially when taken together with the 
preceding phrase. Read, however, within the broader context of al- 
Ghazalf s theology as set out in Ibyd? and elsewhere, both the expres¬ 
sion and the implied conception are not surprising in the least, 4 as one 
sees immediately how he will validate all three alternatives, bringing 
them together as elements of his own, higher understanding of the 
matter. Within this context, one hears ‘nafs? not as a somewhat am¬ 
bivalent c my self’ but formally as "my soul’ in the sense in which "soul’ 
is employed by the falasifa, by al-Kindl or Avicenna. And, such a 
reading is hardly implausible given the frequent occurrence in Iqtisdd 
of terms drawn from the lexicon of Avicenna and the falasifa. 

Later, then (pp. i89ff), al-Ghazall takes up the traditional ques¬ 
tion of the obligation to seek to know that God exists and that men 
are rewarded or punished according to their actions and whether this 
obligation obtains prior to the coming of prophetic revelation. His 
reasoning here is founded in an earlier analysis (pp. i6iff.) of "nec¬ 
essary’, "good’, and "bad’ as ethical terms. He defines the ethically 
necessary as that which must be done rather than omitted in order 
to avoid some harm, real or imagined, to one’s self, so that what is 
most properly called "necessary’ is ""that in whose omission there is 
some manifest harm” (md fi tarkihi dararun zdbir) (p. 162, 2; cf. also 
p. 192). When he comes to apply this to the question of the ethical 
necessity of the speculative inquiry into God’s existence, al-Ghazalf s 
application of the definition to the problem is interesting. He begins 
with the traditional thesis, ""Had the revelation not come, men would 
not have to know God and to thank Him for his benefits (la-md kuna 
yajibu c ald l-Hbdd ...)” (p. 189, 6). His argument (pp. i92ff.), then, is 
that the Prophet announces dire threats against those who do not ac¬ 
cept his message as being from God and as requiring obedience, and 
that under the circumstances the prudent man has to look seriously 
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into the possibility that the prophet’s claim may be true, since to 
neglect doing so might entail untold harm. Of the alternative possi¬ 
bilities, performance and omission, the performance of the act is nec¬ 
essary ( tarajjaha fa'luhu c ala tarkihi) (p. 192, 7; cp. Mustasfa 1, p. 62, 
9ff.). Theological speculation therefore becomes morally necessary 
(wdjib) only when the revelation is delivered, and God, who sends 
the Prophet and determines the message, is the one who makes it 
necessary (al-mujib). In conclusion, then, al-Ghazallsays (p. 195, sff )♦ 

The correct formulation is to say that [moral] necessity is the necessity of 
a given alternative (al-mtjubu huwa l-rujhan) and the one who makes it 
necessary is God; the one who makes it known is the Apostle and what 
makes the nature of the threat and the veracity of the Aposde known is 
the intellect and what impels one to embark on the path of deliverance is 
nature ( al-tab f ). It is thus that one has to understand the truth regarding 
this question and to pay no attention to the usual statements (al-kalam 
al-mu c tad) which can neither cure thirst nor eliminate ambiguity. 

Again here al-Ghazall speaks of nature 5 and, within the context as 
it is formulated, apparendy conceives it as an operative element in a 
series of secondary causes, not, to be sure, a series that must occur 
invariandy in all subjects whenever the first element is given, but a 
sequence of secondary efficient causes, nevertheless, which are effec¬ 
tive generally and in most cases ( c ald l-’akthar). One may, thus, hear 
“ al-kaldm al-mu c tdd ” as meaning the traditional school theology, and 
that it is so to be read is made clear enough by the remarks made 
earlier in the same section (pp. i69f.) on the intellectual incompe¬ 
tence of the average theologian. More significantly for our present 
context, ethical obligation, the moral “necessity” of one act with re¬ 
spect to another or of its omission, is conceived and expressed after 
the pattern of efficient causes in the coming to be of contingent 
possibles. Moreover, he employs here, as throughout the book, an 
expression which is characteristic of Avicenna’s metaphysics: the effi¬ 
cient cause is the murajjib, i.e., it is that which necessarily determines 
an outcome with respect to alternative possibilities. 

In all of this, al-Ghazall has very successfully upheld the tradi¬ 
tional thesis set forth at the beginning of the section, sc., that the 
obligation to basic theological inquiry comes about only because of 
the revelation, and that it is God who causes it to be an obliga¬ 
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tion. The question of whether this inquiry is obligatory, even if only 
on the most elementary level, for every Muslim or only for some 
within the community (discussed on pp. 9ff.) is not raised in the 
present context but is implicidy taken care of: those individuals who, 
because of taqlid to the religious tradition of the social group, have 
no doubts or questions concerning the religious belief that is pro¬ 
posed to them within the community have no obligation to seek any 
level of theoretical justification, confirmation, or understanding of 
their belief. (Note that, though the two are closely associated, this is 
a quite different question from that of the status of kalam as a science 
which is necessary for the community —wdjibu kijdyah —but not for 
every individual.) The analysis, moreover, is fully consistent with al- 
GhazalT’s conception of taqlid and with the statements made in Ihyd> 
and elsewhere concerning those for whom kalam is beneficial. Read 
within the broader context of his theology, however, al-Ghazalfs con¬ 
ception of the nature of ethical obligation basically does away also 
with the traditional understanding that ethical good and bad origi¬ 
nate in and are determined by God’s command alone and, having no 
intrinsic relationship to the beings and events they concern, cannot 
as such be rationalized. 6 His rejection of the traditional ethical theory 
of the Ash c arite school as based on a failure to grasp the true nature 
of things is explicitly signaled when he tells the reader to pay no at¬ 
tention to what is usually said in explanation of this thesis since it 
can neither cure the soul’s thirst for perfection nor the mind’s desire 
for true knowledge and insight. At the same time, he has presented a 
carefully reasoned rejection of the Mu c tazilite theses that the obliga¬ 
tion to theological speculation is not only universal but also obtains 
independently of, and so prior to, the coming of prophetic revela¬ 
tion. Al-Ghazall’s statement (p. 191) that the origin of the Mu c tazilite 
thesis concerning the necessity of theological speculation and of their 
conception of God’s justice with which it is allied lies in associative 
impressions in which God is conceived after the image of an earthly 
ruler is interesting (though the operation of such impressions may be 
more conspicuous in some Ash c arite writing; cf., e.g., Luma c , §§54ff, 
and al-IsfaraTnl, Fr. s6f., p. 157). Here, once again, the formulation 
is to be noted, as al-Ghazall says, “the sources from which they are 
taken are impressions that through the normal course of events have 
become firmly set in their minds as similar ones are set alongside 
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them and which there is no way to avoid (* awhdmun rusikhat fihim 
minal^dddtit^dnduhd^amthdluhdwa-ldfnahtsaminhd) (p. 191,iof.). 
In his conception of the nature of associative impressions (’awhdrn) 
and the way they function in the formation of judgments, which he 
outlined earlier (pp. i67ff.), al-Ghazall follows Avicenna/ In some 
respects, moreover, the position he sets out is much closer to that of 
the Mu c tazila than to that of the Ash c arites in that (a) he holds that 
ethical imperatives can be fully rationalized, and (b) holds that ethi¬ 
cal necessity in the present case is a kind of natural necessity, being 
founded on the obligation to avoid harm to one’s self 

Al-Ghazall uses the same conception of the nature and ground of 
ethical necessity (pp. i6$ff.; cp. Qudsiyyah, p. 91, 8ff. = Ihya? 1, p. 112, 
i8ff.) to refute the Mu c tazilite thesis that God is morally obliged to 
benefit his creatures by sending prophets, etc., if not to do what is 
absolutely best for them, on the principle that it is impossible that 
God suffer harm or obtain benefit from the existence or nonexistence 
of any creature. The argument is essentially dialectical, however, since 
al-Ghazall in fact holds that God necessarily creates what he creates 
and can have created no other universe. This is indicated in the state¬ 
ment ( Iqtisad , p. 43, 3), “ c al-qadim 5 [the eternal, a description unique 
to God] is an expression for that which exists necessarily in all its 
aspects” (md huwa wdjibu l-wujudifijamiH jihdtiht). 8 

Creation and Secondary Causes 

At the very beginning of Iqtisad al-Ghazall makes a point 
of telling the reader that, in view of the restricted focus of the work, 
he will not “consider the world as it is world and body and sky and 
earth, but on the contrary only as it is God’s making (sm c u lldb )” 
(p. 4, 2f.). It would seem plain that when he speaks of the world 
as “body and sky and earth” al-Ghazall is referring to what he will 
describe elsewhere as “the universal, fundamental, permanent, and 
stable causes, which are constant and unchanging.” 9 What he is say¬ 
ing, in effect, is that he will not discuss cosmology and the question of 
the determinate operation of secondary causes in the order of the uni¬ 
verse, but rather will view all entities and events as they are created by 


God. The efficient operation of secondary causes is, as we have seen, 
implied and alluded to in several places in Iqtisad , but the matter is 
never formally thematized and discussed. God is the one who created 
the system, ordered its parts, and set it into motion. His “Accomplish¬ 
ment” (j al-qadd P) was the initial creation ( al-ikhtird c ) of the “universal 
causes” ( al-’asbabu l-kulliyyab ), and therein the creation of the more 
proximate, transitory causes and the conditions of the coming to be 
of every being and event that, following the program set down in the 
Well Guarded Tablet (Ifyya? 3, p. 18; translated on p. 26 above), would 
necessarily flow from them to the end of time. Al-Ghazall some¬ 
times will distinguish c khalaqa , yakbluqu ’ from c ikhtam'a , yakhtari c u\ 
using the former as a synonym of ‘qaddara, yuqaddinC (to determine) 
and the latter as a synonym of ‘ ’awjada , yujidu ’ (to cause to exist), 10 
though he frequently employs them equivalently as c to create’. The 
assertion of God’s uniqueness (al-tawhid) is the assertion that He 
alone determines what shall come to be and is uniquely the origi¬ 
nating cause of its coming to be. According to al-Ghazall’s usage, to 
create ( al-khalq , al-ikhtird c ) is to determine the existence of an entity 
or event out of the indeterminate possibility of its coming to be or 
not coming to be, and since every event that occurs in the sublunary 
world results necessarily from the antecedent operation of the celes¬ 
tial and universal causes as originally created and ordered by God, 
not even the highest of the “universal and enduring causes” (sc., the 
Throne or outermost heaven) can be said of itself to “create”, i.e., 
of itself, autonomously to initiate the action of any series of causes 
and effects or the existence of any element in any given series. God 
is the one who makes the causes to function as causes (musabbibu 
l-’asbdb). 11 Viewed in the original determination of the contingent 
necessity of its coming to be as against the abstract possibility of its 
either coming to be or not coming to be, the existence of every being 
and event that comes to be within the world is effectively determined 
and so “created” in the initial creation (1 ikbtird c , Hjdd) of the universe, 
even though it actually takes place through the subsequent opera¬ 
tion of various intermediate causes, proximate and remote. Given this 
understanding of the terms, the thesis that God “creates” a particu¬ 
lar event—is uniquely the cause of its existence—does not formally 
deny the efficacy of secondary causes. “The omnipotent master of the 
heavens alone has absolute dominion” (tafkrrada bil-jabaruti jabbdru 
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l-samawdt) (p. 90, 3). 12 The consistency of language and intention is 
conspicuous. InMunqidh (p. 106), al-Ghazall says, “Nature is forced 
to operate by God ( al-tabt c atu musakhkharatun li-llab ); it does not 
operate (Id ta c mal) of itself but is used ( musta c malab ) by its creator; 
the sun and the moon and the stars and the elemental natures (al- 
tabtff) are forced to operate by His command; none of them has 
of itself any autonomous activity (la fa c la li-shayHn minhd bi-dhdtihi 
c an dhdtiki)” u Here “the sun and the moon and the stars and the 
elemental natures” refers to the universal and permanent causes, “the 
world as body and sky and earth” (discussion of which is explicitly 
excluded from Iqtisdd , as we have seen). These things do not exist by 
emanation each from a higher being in the hierarchy, but rather each 
one with its particular nature and properties was created directly by 
God and its eventual operation determined by the place He assigned 
to it within the system which constitutes the whole. 

It is thus that al-Ghazall will insist throughout the Iqtisdd that 
existence comes from God alone, since He alone creates ( ikhtam c a , 
khalaqa). In accord, then, with the restriction that he will not con¬ 
sider the world as a system, but only as it is “God’s making,” he says 

(pp. I 72 f.): 14 

The powers of the soul were created obedient to mental impressions and 
imaginings (al-’awhdtn wal-takbayyuldt) according to the operations of 
[God’s] customs (bi-hukmi Hjr&i l- c dddt ), so that when a man has an 
imaginative image of something nice to eat, either through recollection 
or through vision, his saliva immediately flows and the corners of his 
mouth drool and this takes place through the power which God has 
compelled (sakhkharahd) to secrete saliva which aids in mastication be¬ 
cause of imagination and impressions, for its nature is to be aroused by 
imagination (sha’nuha y an tanbaHtha bi-hasabi l-takhayyul). 

The conception of the “powers of the soul” and of the role of imagi¬ 
nation and of aestimatio is essentially that of Avicenna, as is the 
vocabulary, and has no place in traditional Ash c arite thought. The 
characteristically religious expressions ‘ sakhkhara ’ and ‘Hjr&u l- c dddf 
al-Ghazall commonly employs in speaking of the operation of sec¬ 
ondary causes. That is to say, ‘God’s custom 5 (al- c ddah, c ddat Allah), 
which the Ash c arite school tradition employs to speak of the nor¬ 
mal and sometimes invariant sequences of events in an occasionalistic 


universe, is employed by al-Ghazall to describe the lawful operation 
of secondary causes in a deterministic universe willed and created 
by God. 15 Having hinted at a complex causal rationalization of the 
meaning of ethical terms and the origin of ethical necessity, he closes 
the section by saying (p. 174, 7) that this is “as much explanation of 
the truth concerning these matters (’asrdru hddhd l-fasl) as befits this 
short handbook ” 16 

Exegesis of Prophetic Texts Concerning 
the Cosmic System 

The seventh and eighth theses in the section on God’s 
existence are devoted to the denial of His being spatially located 
with respect to any point within the created universe. That al-Ghazall 
should feel the need to take up this matter separately and at consider¬ 
able length following thesis 4 (pp- 3 ^f.), that God is not a jawhar, and 
thesis 5 (pp. 39f.) that He is not a body, may at first seem curious, 17 
but it is formally required in order to counter the contrary doctrines 
of the Karramiyya. The two theses are also dealt with at some length 
in Qudsiyya (§1, 7fi, pp. 82f. = Ifrya 3 1, pp. io6f.). 

Thesis 7 is that “God is not in any one of the six directions.” Here, 
in replying to an objection based on a Tradition according to which 
the Prophet approved a gesture by a slave girl indicating that she be¬ 
lieved God to be in the sky, al-Ghazall explains his exegesis of the 
Tradition in part by saying that petition to God is directed upwards 
as a sign of submissiveness and that “submissiveness and giving glory 
are the act of the heart [sc. the soul] and the intellect is its instru¬ 
ment ..., for the heart was created with a nature (khuliqat khilqatan) 
such that it is influenced by the repeated actions of the bodily mem¬ 
bers, just as the bodily members are influenced by the beliefs of the 
soul” (p. 45, 3ff.). He then explains at some length that one has to do 
here with a metaphor in which what is referred to is height of rank 
(rutbah), not height of place. This interpretation is found in earlier 
Ash c arite works (c.g.,Mwhkil, pp. 6of. mdlshdrah, p. 34). One notes 
that the assertion that the soul is influenced or affected (muta’aththir) 
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by events that take place outside it implies that one contingent event 
has an effect ( ta’thir ) on another, something consistently denied in 
traditional Ash c arite works. According to al-Ghazall, devotional acts 
commanded by the Prophet have “properties” ( khawdss) which act 
on the soul in a way analogous to the way that the properties of 
medicines act on the body (Munqidh, pp. i5if. and 162). 18 When he 
speaks about the bodily members’ being influenced by the beliefs 
(; mu c taqaddt ) of the soul, what he has in mind are cognitive acts (acts 
of knowing, opinion, impression, imagination, etc.) which constitute 
motivations and as such are the causes of voluntary actions (cf. Cre¬ 
ation and the Cosmic System , pp. 23ff.) or of their arousing one or 
another kind of involuntary response, as in the example presented in 
Iqtisdd (p. 172; translated on p. 38 above). 

Al-Ghazall goes on to offer a second interpretation of the meta¬ 
phor, which is that “the storehouses of [God’s] blessings are the 
heavens and the wardens of his gifts are the angels; their residence 
is the celestial realm {malakut al-samawdt) and it is they who are 
entrusted with His gifts,” 19 wherefore, nature demands ( al-tab c u 
yataqddd) that in praying, one turn his face in that direction, and he 
concludes by saying, “this then moves ( muharrik) the faces of those 
who are leaders in religious matters in the direction of the sky in 
conformity both to nature and the revelation ( talfan wa-shar c an ).” 20 
Al-Ghazall refrains, however, from informing the reader of exactly 
how he understands the place and function of these celestial inter¬ 
mediaries in the transmission of God’s blessings to terrestrial beings 
or exactly what it means to say “by nature ” Finally, he takes the thesis 
as an opportunity to set forth the difference between what makes 
sense (is mafhum) and is intelligible (i.e., what the mind must assent 
to) and conceivable and what cannot be imagined (pp. 49, 8ff). 

Thesis 8 (pp. soff.) is concerned with descriptions of God’s as¬ 
cending the Throne (al-istiw&u c ald l- c arsh: Q2o,5 & alibi) and of His 
nightly “descent” (al-nuzul) to the lowest heaven. Having stated that 
it would take too long to deal with the expressions employed, al- 
Ghazall makes a point (pp. 5if.) of noting that it is inappropriate to 
introduce simple people ( c awdmmu l-khalq) to the exegesis of such 
things and cites a famous Tradition according to which Malik b. Anas, 
in response to a question concerning God’s ascending the Throne, 
replied by saying, “The ascent is known; how it takes place (kay- 


fiyyatuhu) is not known; to ask about it is heresy ( bid € ab); to believe 
it is obligatory.” 21 Here, says al-Ghazall, Malik was speaking only 
with regard to simple people, “because their minds are not capable 
of receiving the things of the intellect ( al-ma c quldt ) and of compre¬ 
hending lexicographical matters ( al-lughdt ), nor are they capable of 
understanding the Arabs’ extended use of linguistic expressions in 
their metaphors” (p. 52, 5ff). For the scholars, for whom it is ap¬ 
propriate to go into such matters, however, he will offer a brief, 
systematic explanation of these metaphors. Concerning “the ascent” 
(pp. 5sff.), al-Ghazall states that ‘ascended’ has to refer to a relation¬ 
ship of God to the Throne (the outermost heaven or sphere) and goes 
through a traditional kind of analysis so as to eliminate a number of 
possible interpretations in order to assert that here c istiwd?* must be 
equivalent to c istUd (take possession/become master of), citing the 
example of the expression’s occurrence with regard to princes. This, 
however, does no more than suggest a precise identification of the 
metaphor by substituting a lexically less ambivalent word for the one 
in question. It does not interpret the metaphor. The failure to in¬ 
terpret the metaphor is consistent with al-GhazalFs previously stated 
intention not to go into questions of cosmology. 22 Concerning “the 
descent” (pp. s8ff.), he offers two interpretations which he considers 
acceptable, the first, that it refers metaphorically to an angel (p. 57), 
and the second (pp. 57ff.), that it is a metaphor for God’s goodness 
and condescension (talattuf and tawddu c ) toward His creatures. The 
second interpretation he explains at great length, while the first, since 
it involves the operation of the cosmic system, he does not elaborate 
at all 23 

In al-Ghazall’s discussion of these two theses we have an exem¬ 
plary manifestation of the complexity of Iqtisdd and of its ambiva¬ 
lence. The topics dealt with, al-jkwqiyyah (God’s “being above”), al- 
istiwd? (His “ascent”), and al-nuzul (His “descent”), were the focus of 
heated debate and polemic in the Asfrarites’ conflict with the Karra- 
miyya and with the Hanbalites as well. 24 This is unquestionably the 
primary reason for treating them separately and at this point in the 
book (cp., e.g., Irshady pp. 39ff), and in part perhaps for the rela¬ 
tive length with which they are discussed. They are also, however, 
of great importance to al-Ghazall in that, by his interpretation, they 
expressly involve God’s relationship to the celestial world and His 
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governance of the terrestrial world through celestial intermediaries 
and so lend the authority of God and the Prophet to his theological 
cosmology. It is common in the school tradition to offer multiple, 
alternative interpretations of the canonically authoritative names and 
descriptions of God that may be shown to be philologically justifiable 
and as theologically compatible with the basic doctrine of the school 
and therefore plausibly valid. Here, however, while traditional inter¬ 
pretations are presented in some detail, others are offered that point 
to concepts, constructs, and a context which are altogether foreign 
to the traditional Ash c arite theology, and these latter are left: without 
elaboration or explanation. He is not trying to deceive the reader, but 
rather, in a way that conforms to the convention of the traditional 
manuals, to offer to each that which he is most apt to receive with 
understanding. He says nothing which, as presented, is formally in¬ 
compatible with the more radical ta’wil of his “higher” theology, for 
which there are ample indications for those who are attuned to it. The 
remarks made following the introduction of the citation of Q2o,5 
that simple people should not be introduced to the formal interpre¬ 
tation of such verses is thus particularly pregnant in the context, as 
he offers interpretations which he feels that traditionally minded reli¬ 
gious scholars may appropriately accept and understand (p. 52,7), but 
withholds his own “higher” interpretation, with respect to which the 
scholars are simple believers {min al- c awdmm ). 

The Human Power of Voluntary Actions 

The most tortuous and difficult section of Iqtisdd is per¬ 
haps that in which he talks about (and round about) the question of 
the human power of action (generally pp. 8off). Since this question 
was treated hastily and somewhat inadequately in Creation and the 
Cosmic System , it will be well to look at it in a more orderly fashion 
here. It must be kept in mind (a) that al-Ghazall is here formally ad¬ 
dressing the Mu c tazilite thesis that men originate the being of their 
own acts autonomously out of the pure possibilty of their coming to 
be or not coming to be, and (b) that he had decided at the outset 
that he would not take up cosmology (i.e., the determination of sub¬ 
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lunary events through the efficient causality of celestial beings), and 
(c) that he wishes, if not to hold closely to, at least to employ and 
in some way validate, the traditional Ash c arite language concerning 
human power and human actions. The arguments are labored and 
insistent, for the doctrine of the creation of human voluntary actions 
{khalq al-’afal) had from the beginning been one of the principal, 
identifying elements of the Ash c arite doctrine in its opposition to the 
Mu c tazila, and for al-Ghazall to reject or seriously to alter the tradi¬ 
tional conception of the thesis would overtly signal his abandonment 
of Ash c arite orthodoxy. It is for the same reason that even 'mMihakk, 
where already he had made a point of distancing himself from the 
traditional teaching of the Ash c arite school in a number of matters, 
he carefully sought not to give offense on the matter of human ac¬ 
tions, lest he irrevocably alienate the audience he most wanted to 
attract. His own teaching is that certain sensations or cognitive states 
act deterministically as motivations {dawd c t) and thereby cause an 
act of the will, which in turn activates the power of voluntary action 
(« (d-qudrah ) which necessarily produces the act. 25 

Throughout this section, al-Ghazall’s language is very carefully 
chosen. When he says, for example (p. 91, nf.) that “when [God] cre¬ 
ates {khalaqa) the motion and creates with it the [act of the human] 
power to do it, He is the one who autonomously creates (yastabiddu 
bil-ikhtird c ) both the [act of the] power and its object,” his use of‘cre¬ 
ates 5 and ‘creation 5 so restricts the focus to God’s determinant power 
that any question of secondary causes is formally set aside. One notes 
that earlier in the discussion he had offered a general definition of 
the power to act {al-qudrah) as “that through which the object comes 
to actuality given the act of the will and the receptivity of the sub¬ 
ject” (mdyahsulu bihd l-maqduru Hnda tahaqquqi l-Hrddati wa-qabuli 
1 -mahaU) (p. 91, 2f.; cp. p. 81, 5f). This definition is correct accord¬ 
ing to the teaching of al-Ghazall, both with respect to human acts 
and God’s creation, but not according to that of the Mu c tazila. 26 In 
his ensuing argument against the Mu c tazilite thesis that the voluntary 
actions of human agents are truly autonomous and are not determi- 
nately caused by the antecedent states of the agent, al-Ghazall returns 
to the description of the power of action as that whose act creates the 
event which is its object (p. 91,5f.) and takes ‘creates 5 in the formal 
sense that it has for him within the context of his own deterministic 
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system. Given that the Mu c tazila, on valid lexicographical grounds, 
allow the use of‘ khalaqa , yakhluqu" (but not Hkhtara c a y yakhtarfu ’) 
with a human agent as subject, the dialectical move is doubly con¬ 
spicuous. (The imposition of one’s own conceptions onto the terms 
of his opponents’ formulations is a common maneuver in the dialec¬ 
tic of kalam.) Nor does al-Ghazall here address the question of the 
role and function of the antecedent states of the agent. “In sum, the 
one whose power is all encompassing ( al-wdsi c u l-qudrab) is the one 
who has the power to create the [act of the human agent’s] power 
to act and its object simultaneously” (p. 92, 1). Consistently, then, 
the Mu c tazilite concept that the human agent autonomously causes 
the existence of his primary acts and their claim that as an equivalent 
of c qaddara y yuqaddiru* (to do purposefully and in intended measure) 
c khalaqa, yakhluqu ’ can be used of human agents (cf., c,g. y Mughni 7, 
pp. 207 and 210, and 8, pp. i62f. and 283) are together rejected when 
al-Ghazall goes on to identify the causation of existence with cre¬ 
ation: “Since the noun ‘creator’ ( al-kbdliqu wal-mukhtari c ) is said of 
one who causes something to exist through his own power i^awjada 
l-shafa bi-qudratihi) and both the [human agent’s] power and its 
object are through God’s power and the object is not [created] by the 
human agent’s power ... [the latter] is not called a ‘creator’ and ‘one 
who creates’... ” 27 The human voluntary act therefore is described as 
a performance (kasb) y following the lexical usage of the Koran (p. 92, 
2ff.). All of this sounds very much like traditional Ash c arite teaching. 
Had he said ‘tem yoqF or ‘tew yabsul bi-qudmti l- c abd\ it might be 
difficult to understand him to intend anything else, but, as it is, his 
intention is not fully and explicitly stated. That is, he holds that the 
human agent with all his faculties is created and that the acts of his 
faculties are the results of a complex web of present conditions and 
antecedent causes, interior and exterior, terrestrial and celestial, all 
of which follow determinately from God’s original act of creation. 
The causal function of the faculty, however, and of its act as an ele¬ 
ment within the sequence of causes and conditions, is simply not 
mentioned. In short, none of the statements al-Ghazall makes here 
is inconsistent with the thesis that, contrary to traditional Ash c arite 
teaching, God determines the necessity of the occurrence of every 
event in the universe through sequences of secondary efficient causes 


and therefore is the primary, originating cause of the activation of 
the human agent’s power of acting and through it of, for example, 
the motion of his hand. The sense of what he says is particularly nu- 
anced if here, as sometimes in other passages, al-Ghazall distinguishes 
‘ khalaqa , yakhluqu ’ from Hkhtara c a y yakhtari c u\ as he does, employ¬ 
ing the former as an equivalent of ‘ qaddara, yuqaddinC to describe 
God’s eternal determination of the being of the universe in its every 
detail as opposed to the act of creating the “universal and enduring 
causes.” The verse “To him belongs whatever is in the heavens and 
the earth” (Q2,ii6) implies that “from Him is the source of all actions 
and their point of reference” (al-^afalu jamfuhd minhu masdaruhd 
wa-marji c uhd) ( Jawdhir y p. 45,14). 

In the following section (p. 92, 8ff.) al-Ghazall takes up the 
question of the act’s “taking place” (al-wuqu c y al-husul) through the 
agent’s power, but again constructs the argument so as neither to 
address the real issue nor to set forth his own position with regard 
to it. What he does is focus on the notion of a faculty’s “relation” 
(ta c alluq) to its object in such a way as to offer a dialectical refutation 
of the claim that the agent’s power is “related to its object as cause to 
effect” (as the sabab is to its musabbab) . His reasoning is that (1) cog¬ 
nition and volition are also related to their respective objects so that 
a “relation” (al-ta c alluq) does not as such and of itself entail that its 
object come to be. 28 He goes on then (2) to view the question on 
the basis of the Mu c tazilite thesis that the power to act exists in the 
agent prior to his performing the act. If it is really prior to the act, 
he says, then the relationship is not one of causing an effect, since 
the power exists in the absence of the occurrence of its object (p. 93, 
nff.), and this will be true also if the power is redefined (p. 94, 3) as 
“being ready for [commensurate to] the occurrence of its object” 

( mutahayyi'atun li-wuqu c i l-maqdur ). 29 He concludes, then, by stat¬ 
es (P- 94 , 5ff ) that the Mu c tazilite position is, in effect, that “the 
[human agent’s] power to act exists and is related to its object but the 
object does not occur through it” (mawjudatun muta c aUiqatun bil- 
maqduri wal-maqduru ghayru wdqiHn bi-hd) y wherefore it must take 
place through the power of God, and we are all in agreement! The 
argument is essentially specious; he has not stated the Mu c tazilite 
thesis fully and correctly and has said only that under his own narrow 
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restriction of the terms and elements of the question and under his 
present construction of them, the human agent’s power of acting is 
not the originating cause of the occurrence of the act. 

The ensuing argument (p. 94, i2ff.) contributes nothing and here, 
as in many another place, al-Ghazali concludes the subsection by say- 
ing (p. 95, 9): “This is as much of this question as belongs in this 
short handbook.” What follows on the topic runs in the same vein 
of artful ambivalence. Much later, in an altogether different context 
(p. 221, iff), he remarks that there are various kinds of matters to 
take up which would involve a study of the essential natures of things 
(haqdHqu l-’umur ), knowledge of which is not really necessary, since 
they are not pertinent to the acquisition of the basic foundation of 
orthodox belief ( tahdbtb al-i c tiqdd ). As included among such things 
he mentions the question of “whether the human power of voluntary 
action (al-qudmtu l-muhdathab) has contraries as its objects or not 
and has as its objects different kinds of things or not and whether the 
human power to act may have as its object an action that lies outside 
the locus of the power itself.” These are precisely the questions which 
earlier he had declined to take up seriously and directly. 

There is, in sum, no unambiguous evidence in Iqtisdd that al- 
Ghazall subscribes to the traditional occasionalism of the Ash c arite 
school. If one will distinguish the two senses of ‘qudrah\ viz., (a) an 
agent’s power of acting as a faculty from (b) its act or activation in 
producing the action which is its effect, then most of the difficulties 
are done away with. God creates, through a complex of secondary 
causes, celestial and terrestrial, the human individual with his various 
faculties, including the power to act, and through another series of 
causal events the activation of the power so as to cause the occurrence 
of a particular action, and accordingly, in the strictest sense, creates 
both the power with its act and the event which results from its 
act. The conspicuous difference between the reasoning in the tradi¬ 
tional Ash c arite manuals and the oblique arguments of Iqtisdd is that 
through so lengthy a discussion the only thing al-Ghazall clearly com¬ 
mits himself to is the thesis that God creates every being and every 
event, though exactly what is meant here by ‘creates’ is never fully 
and explicitly stated. As we have seen, he nowhere unambiguously 
commits himself to the thesis of al- Juwaynl that the action “does not 
take place through the created power of voluntary action, nor does 


[the power] have any effect on it, but is related to it as a cognition is 
related to its object” (Ikhtisdr, fol. 1571*, 13T*; cf. also ibid. foil. 167V f.; 
Shamil [69], p. 182, i4ff., where al-Ash c arI is cited; and al-HarasI, fol. 
183V, i6ff.). Read by itself, the section would be most perplexing. 
Within the broader context of Iqtisdd, however, where there are indi¬ 
cations that he recognizes the efficient operation of secondary causes, 
his intention in this section begins to emerge. 

In refuting the “Mu c tazilite” doctrine of tawallud , that is, of the 
causation of a secondary act by a primary act (pp. 95f.), al-Ghazall 
goes to great length to assert that God creates the displacement of the 
water in order to allow for the movement which he also creates in the 
hand, but he carefully avoids the question of whether perhaps God 
uses the hand to move the water. 30 


God's Essential Attributes 

Al-Ghazall’s discussion of God’s essential attributes 
other than power 'm Iqtisdd is, for the most part, hardly more straight¬ 
forward than that involving His power. What he has to say tends, on 
the whole, to resemble that of the usual Ash c arite manuals, though 
the matter requires further, more detailed study against the broader 
background of his other writings. The traditional understanding of 
the essential attributes as distinct from God’s essence and from one 
another is important to al-Ghazall as, by so distinguishing power, 
knowledge, and will, it furnishes the basis for his denial of the thesis 
of Avicenna and the falasifa that creation flows necessarily from God’s 
essence as such (bi-dhdtihi) and therefore eternally (cf., e.g., Tahdfut, 
pp. 2i4f. and Ataqsad, p. 145). Otherwise, however, al-Ghazall seems 
to have had little interest in the matter and nowhere any desire to set 
forth his own formal analysis and explanation of the relationships be¬ 
tween the commonly recognized basic attributes and their relation to 
the divine essence. In an earlier context (p. 43, 3) he had said to prove 
a point that God’s being exists necessarily in its every aspect, but the 
statement is not further elaborated, and when he comes to discuss the 
essential attributes formally and as such he makes a point of saying 
that they transcend human understanding, wherefore it is impossible 


r 
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to deal seriously with the matter here since to do so would require so 
lengthy a discussion as to be beyond the scope of this book (p. 136, 
8f. and cp. pp. 13if.). It will be sufficient for our present purposes to 
give here only a few brief indications of what he says in Iqtisdd. 

In describing God’s eternal attributes as such, he employs the 
traditional formula, saying that they are “distinguishable from His 
essence and are eternal and are subsistent in His essence” ( zdHdatun 
c ald l-dhdti wa-qadimatun wa-q&imatun bil-dhdt ), 31 though in his ini¬ 
tial account of the ontology of these attributes (p. 131) he vehemently 
rejects the analysis of al-Baqillanl and of al-Juwaynl in Irshdd and 
Shamil , with its assertion of ontologically distinct “states,” in favor of 
the more common doctrine of the school and in language similar to 
that presented in al-JuwaynfsR. al-Nizdmiyyab (pp. 24f.). 32 He gives, 
on the other hand, a definition of speech/speaking (p. 119, if.) which 
is virtually equivalent to that given by al-Mutawalll (al-Mtqjhni, p. 25, 
21) and al-Juwaynl ( Irshdd > p. 104, sffi), and his discussion of com¬ 
mand as an example of a mode of speech (pp. n8ff.) is generally along 
the lines of what one finds in the tradition. Only in arguing for the 
eternity of God’s speaking does he make a statement which could be 
read as pointing to his later identification of it with God’s knowledge 
(cp. Iljdm, p. 69,4). So too, the very brief treatment of the attributes 
of hearing and seeing (pp. i09f.) appears wholly traditional, and the 
basic intention of his account of how Moses can be said to have heard 
God’s speaking directly (pp. i22ff.) and how it is valid to say that 
the blessed shall see God in the next life (pp. 67f.) are fundamentally 
compatible with what is found, for example, in ibn Furak’s Mushkil . 33 

Created Beings, Material and Immaterial 
Material Bodies 

To what extent al-Ghazalfs conception of the basic on¬ 
tology of created beings followed the teaching of the Ash c arite school 
is by no means clear. The way he speaks of jawdhir in Iqtisdd (pp. 
28ff.) would seem to indicate that he retains the school’s traditional 
atomism; and this would seem to be confirmed when he speaks, 
for example, of “the individual jawhar” (al jawhar al-fard) and de¬ 
scribes a body as being two jawhars which are conjoined (pp. 24, 
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9ff., and 39, 7f.) 34 and when he follows the traditional ontology in 
saying (p. 31, 8) that length ( al-tul ) “is not an accident but rather 
an expression for a multiplicity ofjawhars disposed in a single direc¬ 
tion.” On the other hand, he closes the extended explanation of the 
nature of accidents (pp. 26ff.) by offering length as his example, an 
example which, he says, is sufficient to give a general idea of what 
he means ( muqarribun li-gharadind ild l-faham), even though it is 
not properly speaking a genuine instance of what he is talking about 
(p. 31, 9fi). In common parlance, this is a taqrib, that is, the presen¬ 
tation of an approximate idea of a principle by means of a superficial 
analogy employed in elementary instruction—another indication of 
the level of discourse intended in Iqtisdd. Al-Ghazall then proceeds 
immediately (p. 31, nf.) to apologize for the disproportionate detail 
of his exposition on the grounds that “this going into detail and pre¬ 
cise explanation” ( al-tadqlq wal-tahqlq ) was required because “what 
has been said on the subject is neither satisfactory nor clear ( jqhayru 
muqanniHn wa-ld shdf ).” For reasons that we shall see shortly, one 
of his aims here might well have been to eliminate the occupation of 
space from the conception and definition of the jawhar as such, for he 
says (p. 31, 3ff), “the accident’s being specifically characterized by its 
substrate is not something distinct from the essence of accident as is 
the jawhars being characterized by its occupation of space and this is 
for the reason we mentioned, sc., that the intellect knows the jawhar 
alone and by itself and through it knows the occupation of space, 
not that the intellect knows the jawhar through the occupation of 
space.” He doesn’t tell us, however, exactly what it is about the tra¬ 
ditional conception of accidents that he finds unsatisfactory, though 
it is clear from what he says in Mi c ydr (p. 177, sff.) that he does not 
approve of describing as “accidents” what the falasifa call “substantial 
forms”, e.g., of describing air and water as “accidents”. 35 He intimates 
clearly enough that the traditional conception of accidents needs to 
be changed, qualified, or nuanced, but is unwilling to do this in plain 
and unambiguous terms here in Iqtisdd, and instead offers the reader 
several pages of somewhat inconclusive rigmarole. In the section of 
Mihakk devoted to the definition of motion (pp. i26ff), on the other 
hand, al-Ghazall speaks much more clearly and succinctly. He distin¬ 
guishes permanent, “concomitant” accidents from those that are not 
permanent and gives a definition of accident as such (p. 127,16) that 
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superficially resembles those of the Ash c arite school: the accident is “a 
contingent being whose existence requires a locus” (hddithunyastad c t 
wujuduhu mahallan). The usual Ash c arite definitions and character¬ 
izations, however, normally speak of the accident’s subsisting in a 
jawhar (e.g., Tamhut, pp. 18, 4ff., and 195, H, and Shark al-Irshdd ' foL 
47V, 19) or in a body (Insafi p. 17, 4) or in “an entity that occupies 
space” (dhdtun mutahayyizah) (Shamil [69], p. 185, i8fi). Al-Ghazall’s 
purpose in using‘ mohair here may be to allow for entities that do not 
occupy space, that is, for the rational soul. 36 That he conceives acci¬ 
dents more along the lines of the falasifa than of the mutakallimun 
does not, however, alone and of itself, necessarily indicate that he 
espoused Avicenna’s conception of jawhar and c arad formally and 
completely. In Mihakk (p. 104, i2f.) he divides attributes into three 
classes, essential, concomitant, and accidental (al-sifatu l-dhdtiyyatu 
wal-lazimatu wal- c aradiyyah). One notes, however, that neither in 
Mihakk nor in the section devoted to logic in Mustasjd, which closely 
follows Mihakk , often verbatim, nor in Qistds y does he present the 
traditional Aristotelian list of accidents. 

In the section of Mihakk concerning the definition of motion 
(pp. i38ff.) al-Ghazall seems to speak in traditional Ash c arite terms. 
Here, he describes motion and rest as specifications of the jawhar to 
a given location in space ( ikhtisdsu l-jawhar bi-hayyiz) and gives an 
account based on its being in the same or different spaces at one or 
more moments in time (’ahwdl). Most notably, in this regard, he says 
(p. 138, i6ff) that one has here to recognize three things, the kawn> 
and motion, and rest. With this he speaks of those who hold the true 
doctrine (jahlu l-haqq y a common phrase used by the Ash c arites to 
describe themselves) and against al-Juwaynl, prefers the teaching of 
al-Baqillanl and abu Ishaq al-IsfanPInl, who recognize a kawn (a being 
in a specific location in space) distinct from motion and from rest 
which characterizes the jawhar at the instant of its creation (efi, e.g., 
Shamil [69], p. 433,7ff.)- 

The subsequent discussion in Iqtisdd of how jawahir and acci¬ 
dents cease to exist seems similarly to follow traditional teaching. The 
jawahir , he says (p. 37, i4f), cease to exist in the event that neither 
motion nor rest, which are the condition of their existence, are cre¬ 
ated in them. This is one of several Ash c arite positions regarding the 
question. 37 Again following traditional Ash c arite tradition, he says 


(p. 37, sf.) that accidents “cease to exist of themselves ( bi- y anfusihd ) 
and what we mean by c of themselves’ is that it is inconceivable that 
their essences (dhawdtuhd) have permanence of existence ( baqa ?).” 
Similarly, he says (p. 214,1) that “accidents in our view do not have 
permanence of existence (Idyabqd) . . . and what exists in each hour 
is another accident ” The formulations plainly imitate the traditional 
language of the Ash c arite school, but what al-Ghazall means by Q al- 
baqd?* is not altogether clear, nor is it clear just how, within the frame¬ 
work of his cosmology, it may come about that a material entity may 
cease to be either in motion or at rest. Too, the use of ‘in each hour’ 
(sd c ah) rather than the usual ‘in each succeding instant’ ( hdlan ba c da 
hdl y fi kulli waqt) is curious and seems to be a kind of hedge, for, as 
we have noted, in Mihakk he says explicitly that the definition of acci¬ 
dents as what does not continue to exist or as that whose continuance 
in existence is impossible is inadequate (mukhtall) y noting that con¬ 
comitant accidents endure as long as their subjects continue to exist 
(p. 127, 2ff; cf. also, e.g., ibid., pp. 25f. mdMustasJd 1, p. 14, iff). 

Al-Ghazall seems to follow the traditional teaching of the school 
also when he says (Iqtisdd y p. 24, 7fi), “by ‘world’ we mean every exis¬ 
tent other than God and by ‘every existent other than God’ we mean 
all bodies and their accidents,” and a few pages later (p. 26, 8), “we 
mean here by ‘the world’ simply bodies and jawhars” The statement 
that the created universe consists of “bodies and their accidents” ap¬ 
pears problematic initially, but since he has indicated that in Iqtisdd 
he does not intend to take up the ontology of created beings for¬ 
mally and subsequently states (p. 215) that it would be inappropriate 
to discuss the soul in this work, 38 it can be read as an abridged for¬ 
mulation. Even the short manuals seldom fail to mention the jawhar 
as a distinct class of entities (e.g., Tamhid y pp. 17, 8f. and 22, 4f., al- 
Baghdadl, Usul y p. 33,14b, Fusul, §1, c Aqtdah y p. 63, 4f., and Irshddy 
p. 17,6). Al-Baqillanl says (Tamhtd y p. 22,4f.) that all classes of created 
beings fall under two principal categories, sc., accidents and atoms. 
Atoms are not mentioned in al-IsfanPInfs catechetical c aqtdah (§IV, 
iff), however, and al-Ash c ari in Thqghr (p. 65) speaks simply of “the 
world and the bodies and accidents that are in it” ( al- c dlamu bi-ma 
fihi min >ajsdmihi wa- 3 a c rddiht y 39 and so also the dogmatic formula¬ 
tion of al-Hallaj (Akhbdr no. 13, p. 31, zf. = Risdlah 1, pp. 45ft) speaks 
only of bodies and accidents. Moreover, since in Iqtisdd al-Ghazall 
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excludes formal discussion of either the rational soul as such or the 
immaterial entities that make up the celestial world, the statement 
does, in a narrow kind of way, reflect the orientation of his focus in 
this work. Read within the context of traditional Ash c arite manuals, 
which the formulations evoke, these statements would seem, in any 
case, to be fairly plain and unambiguous. This is to assume, of course, 
that by jawhar* here he means atom as generally understood in the 
school. And this would seem likely to be justified, as he says, for ex¬ 
ample (Iqtisad, p. 77, 5), that “jawhars form a single class and their 
becomings, which are particular modes of being in places, belong to 
a single class” (al-jawdhiru mutamdthilatun wa-’akwdnuhd l-lati hiya 
khtisdsuhd bil-’ahydzi mutamdthilah ) 40 

In Ihyd? and later works, however, al-Ghazall speaks of the celes¬ 
tial realm ( al-malakut , c aldmu l-ghaybi wal-malakut) with its angelic 
functionaries, each of which has its own “station” (e.g., Ihya? 4, 
p. 119, sff.), as very different from the sublunary world ( al-mulk> 
c alamu l-shabddah), and he says (Mishkdb, p. 65) that the two may 
be described, respectively, as “spiritual” and “corporeal” ( ruhdnt and 
jismdni ), or as “intellectual” and “sensible” ( c aqli and hissi). He de¬ 
scribes the human soul (mind, intellect) as an individual locus of 
intellectual cognition on which an angelic intellect impresses the 
forms of the essential natures of things (Ihya? 3, p. 3, ioff). Is the an¬ 
gelic agent which gives the human intellect the true forms also a body 
or a single jawhar that occupies space? If all these beings, as crea¬ 
tures and so as constituents of the world, are ontologically bodies or 
single jawhars with their particular accidents and differ only by their 
accidents, how specifically are they different as belonging to distinct 
realms? One has to ask, therefore, (1) if al-Ghazall in fact conceives 
the jawhar in exactly the same way as did the Ash c arite school, if, 
that is, he conceives the jawdhir as forming a single class in the sense 
that every jawhar is essentially the same as every other jawhar, or if 
(2) he recognizes several distinct subclasses, or if (3) he uses the term 
equivocally (cfi, e.g., Mi c ydr, pp. i76f. and cp. Hudud, pp. 87f.). The 
expression" mutamdthiV normally means “alike” or “the same” in the 
sense of being identical in all essential properties and characteristics, 
but when al-Ghazall employs the expression to describe the 5 akwdn , 
he plainly does not mean to assert that motion and rest are altogether 
identical, but only to say that the ’akwdn belong to one and the same 


class of accidents (tatajdnas) . 41 His comments in Mfydr on the use 
of "accident’ by the mutakallimun to describe what the falasifa would 
call jawhars or essential forms (suwar) could be taken thus to indicate 
that he recognizes more than one kind or class of jawhar; or it may be 
that he is simply acknowledging the presence of diverse sets of formal 
expressions (cf. Mihakk , p. 48, i2ff.) and the consequent equivocity 
of the word. 

In categorizing beings ( Iqtisad > p. 24, 9f.) al-Ghazall says, “Every 
existent either occupies space (mutatyayyiz) or does not occupy space 
and if there is no composition (Htildf) in that which occupies space 
we call it a single jawhar , while if it is joined in composition to 
another we call it a body (jism) ” 42 Similarly, in Mihakk he says: 

When you describe body as what occupies space (al-tnutahayyiz) you find 
it to be coextensive, neither more extensive nor less, since every body 
occupies space and everything that occupies space is a body. This fol¬ 
lows the view of those who hold that whatever occupies space is divisible. 
For our part, however, we ascribe occupying space to jawhars and hold 
that "what occupies space 5 is coextensive with [jawhar*] (p. 24, reading 
al-tnutahayyiz for al-tahayyuz in line 10). 

Again, later in the same work (p. 106), having noted that in formal 
usage "existent’ does not enter into essential definitions, he goes on 
to say: 

According to what we believe (na c taqiduhu), however, jawhar" does enter 
into the quiddity, since we understand it as what occupies space, i.e., as 
an essential reality (haqiqatun dhdtiyyah ), so that in our view the more 
universal class is jawhar and is divided into body and non-body, i.e., the 
single jawhar (al-jawhar al-fard). The logicians [i.e., the falasifa], how¬ 
ever, employ jawhar" to refer to what exists not in a substrate ( mawdu c ), 
but since existence does not belong to the essence it does not become 
essential when "not in a substrate 5 is added, since this is a pure negation, 
so that their terminology is valid according to their understanding and 
belief, though not according to our understanding and belief. 43 

One notes, however, that nowhere in Iqtisad, or elsewhere that I 
have noted, does al-Ghazall say of the jawhar that as such it has vol¬ 
ume (hajm) , as does al-Juwaynl, who holds that whatever occupies 
space has volume (e.g., Irshdd , p. 17) and defines the jawhar as a vol- 
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ume (hajm) (.Shamil [81], p. 54,2ofi); and only once that I have noted 
(Mihakk, p. 141, 9) does al-Ghazall employ the verb 'shaghala, yash- 
ghalu’ so as to describe the jawhar as “filling a space ,” as is common 
in the Ash'arite manuals; nor does he say explicitly that it has surface 
area. 44 In the common usage of kalam, ’■hayyiz’ is used to mean a por¬ 
tion of space (e.g., Shamil [69], p. 156, isff) and is associated with the 
volume of a jawhar, and ‘ mutahayyiz accordingly means “occupies 
space” in the sense of filling a volume of space into which another 
cannot intrude so long as what fills it remains there 45 Presumably, 
this is what al-Ghazall understands by the term. The evidence would 
seem to indicate, thus, that regarding the nature of material bodies, 
al-Ghazall likely follows the basic atomism of the Ash'arite school. 
Confirmation of this may perhaps be found where, in Mihakk (p. 136; 
translated on p. 60 below), the separate parts (jajzd? ) of the pneuma 
are described as 3 arwdh (pneumas)—if the argument there is not en¬ 
tirely dialectical, which it may well be. It is notable in any event that 
al-Ghazall does not speak of matter and form in his own voice. 

Returning to the formulation oflqtisdd (p. 24) concerning bodies 
and jawdhir, one notes that it is not unlike what he says in Mi c ydr 
(p. 171) concerning the usage of the mutakallimun, that is, that “they 
use jawhar’ particularly for the single jawhar which occupies space 
(mutahayyiz) and is indivisible, while that which is divisible they call a 
body, not & jawhar. 46 It will, then, be the case according to al-Ghazall 
that any being which is not an accident and which, as such (as an inde¬ 
pendent being— mawjudun qd’imun bi-najsihi) is but a single jawhar, 
is by definition not a body and so is, in the strict sense of the term, 
incorporeal ( ghayru jismdni) . The statement, then, that the created 
universe is made up of “bodies and jawdhir” (Iqtisdd, p. 26, 8) and 
his division of the universe into the terrestrial, which is the corporeal 
in nature, and the celestial, which is spiritual (i.e., incorporeal), may 
be read as consistent one with the other if the angelic intelligences 
which he ascribes to the celestial realm are understood to consist each 
of but a single jawhar. That is, the formulation “bodies znA jawdhir" 
is consistent with the traditional terminology, in that body is a di¬ 
visible entity and the single jawhar is not; and moreover, traditional 
Ash'arite doctrine holds, against the Mu'tazila, that life, cognition, 
and the power of voluntary action can exist in a single jawhar (cf., e.g., 
Shamil [69], pp. 4i9f. and Ghunyah, foil. 102V, i8ff., and 154c, i2ff.; 


and cp. Mujarrad, p. 207, 10-17). Through all of this, however, al- 
Ghazall conspicuously avoids asserting the traditional thesis that cre¬ 
ated beings must either occupy space or reside in subjects that occupy 
space (Hmtna mutahayyizun 3 aw-hdllun fihi), as does al-Juwaynl, who 
argues against the notion of the rational soul and the separated intel¬ 
ligences as beings that are not located in space (Ikhtisdr, fol. 2o6r). 
On the contrary, as we noted earlier, in Iqtis.dd (p. 31, 3ff.) he makes a 
point of eliminating ‘occupies space’ (mutahayyiz) from the definition 
of jawhar, though he avoids any discussion of immaterial beings. 

The Rational Soul 

In this connection one has, however, also to consider a 
later passage of Iqtisad where, discussing the resurrection and “the 
punishment of the grave,” al-Ghazall makes a point of denying some¬ 
thing he had said in an earlier work with regard to the human soul. 
Here (p. 215, iff.), he says: 

We treated this question at length in Tahafut , where, in refuting their 
doctrine, we proceeded by affirming that the soul, which, according to 
them, does not occupy space (jqhayru mutahayyizah), continues to exist 
and by positing its return to the governance of the body, whether this be 
the very same body or another. This argument, however, does not con¬ 
form to what we believe to be true, for that work was composed in order 
to refute their doctrine, not in order to assert the true doctrine. Rather, 
since they presume that what a man is he is with respect to the soul and 
that his involvement in governing the body is like something that be¬ 
longs to him accidentally ( kal- c aridi lahu ) and the body is an instrument 
for him ( y alatun labu ), we forced them to admit that, given their belief 
that the soul does not die, they have to assert the resurrection, i.e., the 
return of the soul to the governance of a body. 

That is, as the basis of the argument in Tahafut (pp. 362ff.) he ac¬ 
cepted their theses that (a) the soul does not die, that (b) its relation 
to the body which it governs does not belong to it essentially but only 
temporarily, but rather (c) it uses the body as an instrument, in order 
to show that one must assert that the soul returns to govern a body 
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(badanun mina l-’abddn). He says that the premises of the argument 
do not correspond to his own belief concerning what is true. Because 
of the way the paragraph is cast, however, it is not immediately clear 
exactly what element or elements of the premises of the argument or 
its conclusion he may reject or accept. The ensuing discussion is van¬ 
ishingly brief and wholly unenlightening as he concludes the section 
immediately by saying (p. 215,8-11): 

To examine the substance of this matter at present would involve an in¬ 
vestigation of the pneuma and the soul and life and their essential natures 
(haqdHquha), but [the restriction of the present work to] the basic tenets 
doesn’t allow for going to great length regarding intellectual matters. Ac¬ 
cordingly, what we have said gives sufficient clarity to the appropriate 
mean of Muslim doctrine (al-iqtisdd fi l-itiqdd) 47 for one to assert the 
truth of the revelation. 

In other words, his views concerning the nature of the human soul 
are at variance with the common teaching of the school theologians, 
and he does not wish to discuss the matter in Iqtisdd. 

One could take his apology to indicate that al-Ghazali rejects one 
or all of the major elements of what he cites as the position of the fala- 
sifa. His apparent denial of the immateriality of the soul (i.e., that it 
is ghayru mutahayyizab) certainly fits with his earlier statements that 
the entire created universe consists of “bodies and their accidents.” 
Elsewhere, however, he says (Ihya? 4, p. 478, i 4 ff-) : 

Man, in the strict and proper sense (bil-haqtqah), is that ( cd-ma c nd ) which 
perceives cognitions and pains and pleasures; and this neither dies nor 
ceases to exist. The meaning of death is the termination of his use of 
the body and the body’s ceasing to be an instrument for him. . . . The 
essential reality of man is his soul and spirit and this continues to exist 
permanently (ibaqiqatu l-Hnsdni nafiuhu wa-ruhuhu wa-hiya bdqiyah) 4S 

The spirit or soul is distinct from the physical spirit or pneuma, 
which is the subtle (i.e., invisible) vapor ( al-bukhdr al-latif) studied 
by physicians (Ihyd? 3, p. 3, 24ff., and 4, p. 113, 4ff. and i 9 ff-)- The 
pneuma is associated with the blood (ibid., p. 112,7f-)* 49 The rational 
soul “is an invisible, holy ( rabbdniyyah ), and spiritual entity which has 
a connection with the bodily heart; this invisible entity is the essen¬ 
tial reality of the human individual; it is that which of man perceives 
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and has rational knowledge and spiritual insight” (tilka l-lattfatu hiya 
baqiqatu l-Hnsdni wa-hwa l-mudriku l- c dlimu l-drifu mina l-Hnsdn) 
(Ibyd? 3, p. 3, i6f.). The relationship of the intellectual soul to the cor¬ 
poreal heart “corresponds to the relationship of accidents to bodies 
and of attributes to the things they qualify (al-’awsdfu bil-mawsufat), 
or to the relationship of what uses an instrument to the instrument, 
or to the relationship of what is in a place (al-mutamakkin) to the 
place,” but al-Ghazall refuses to detail his thought on this, saying that 
it is a matter belonging properly to the higher speculative sciences 
( c uliimu l-mukdshafab) while this is a work on practical (sc., ethical) 
sciences ( c ulumu l-mu c dmalah) (p. 3, i8ff.). 50 Later, he remarks that 
led by imagination and impressions formed on sense experience ( al - 
takbayyul wal-wahm ), people get confused when they try to think 
about the intellectual soul in terms of jawars and accidents; a special 
kind of enlightenment, one of a higher level than ordinary intellectual 
perception, is required in order to understand it (Ihyd> 4, p. 112, i9ff.). 
Death may occur through proximate causes that are either interior to 
the body or exterior, but in either case it takes place “through causes 
that are determined in God’s knowledge and are ordered with respect 
to one another” (bi-’asbdbin muqaddaratin fi c ilmi lldbi murattibatah) 
(Iby a? 4, p. 112, ioff.). “What is meant by ‘death’ is a man’s being 
taken away from his possessions and thrust into another world which 
is not homologous with this world” (Hid c dlamin ’dkhara la yundsibu 
hddbd l~ c dlam) (Ihyd? 4, 478, 2if.) The death of a man is not the same 
as that of an animal. Concerning the former, he says (ibid., p. 477^), 

Some people think that by death he ceases to exist and so long as he 
remains in the grave neither suffers pain through any punishment nor 
experiences delight in any reward until he is brought back on the day of 
the assembly. Others think that the spirit continues to exist ( bdqiyah ) and 
does not pass out of existence through death and that it is spirits alone 
which undergo reward and punishment, not bodies, as these are neither 
raised up nor summoned together at all. These are all views which are 
incorrect and deviate from the truth. On the contrary, what is testified to 
by means of logical reasoning (turuq (d-i c tibdr ) and by the verses of Scrip¬ 
ture and the Prophetic Traditions is that the meaning of death is simply 
a change of state (Uqqhayyuru hdl) and that the spirit continues to exist 
after its separation from the body.. .. The meaning of its being separated 
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from the body is the termination of its use of the body by the body’s 
ceasing to be obedient to it.... The spirit has cognition of itself without 
any instrument (bi-nafsihd minghayri >dlah) and for this reason it may of 
itself suffer the pain of various kinds of misery, affliction, and grief and 
experience the pleasure of various kinds of delight and joy.. . . Nor is it 
implausible that the spirit be returned to the body in the grave.... 

Al-Ghazali seems to consider the soul to be a single jawhar. In 
speaking of the possibility of the reported “punishment of the grave,” 
he says (Ihyd 3 4, p. 487, 9-12): 

The intellect . . . has neither length nor breadth; indeed [this being] 
which in itself is indivisible is what apprehends beings (al-mudriku lil- 
>ashya? ); if a man’s bodily members were all dispersed and there remained 
only the perceptive particle which has no parts and is indivisible, man, 
who is endowed with intellect (al-Hnsan al- c dqil ), would yet subsist and 
continue to exist in his entirety ( bi-kamdlihi) and it is thus that he is after 
death, for death does not reside in this particle nor does non-existence 
befall it. 

The terms he uses here to speak of the rational soul are those em¬ 
ployed traditionally in the Ash c arite school to speak of the atoms: 
it is a particle that is not constituted of smaller particles and there¬ 
fore is indivisible (al-juz 3 u . . . al-ladhi Id yatajazza 3 u wa-ld yanqasim) 
though one in which death (an accident in the traditional analysis) 
does not reside or inhere (< Idyahulluhu ). And the verb he uses in say¬ 
ing that nonexistence does not befall this particle, c tara% yatra 3 u\ is 
commonly employed in traditional kalam to speak of one accident’s 
supplanting its contrary in the atom which is its subject or substrate 
(cp. Mihakk y p. 107). So too, the soul seems to be spoken of as an 
atom or particle in Ihyd 3 (4, p. 299,27-28), where he says, “the heart 
[i.e., the rational soul] is distinct from all the other parts of the body 
( mujdriqun li-sdHri 3 ajzd 3 i Ibadan) by virtue of an attribute by which 
it apprehends (yudriku) meanings which are neither imaginable nor 
perceptible, such as the apprehension of the creation of the world 
or of its need for a creator. . . .” 51 What seems to be implied here 
is stated explicitly in Jawdhir (p. 11), where al-Ghazali says that the 
rational soul is one of the elemental parts that make up the totality 
of the human individual (min jumlati 3 ajzdH l- 3 adami) . 52 According 


to these descriptions, the rational soul will be incorporeal by defi¬ 
nition, in that it is a single jawhar , not a conglomerate of two or 
more jawkars ( 3 ajzd 3 ) that are joined through a formal bonding or 
conjunction ( 3 itUdf y taHtf). Nor is it so bound to any of the elemental 
parts that make up formally and as such the body which it inhab¬ 
its. On the other hand, it is not immediately clear what al-Ghazali 
means when he says (Ihyd 3 3, p. 3) that the relationship of the ratio¬ 
nal soul to the corporeal heart is analogous to that of “accidents to 
bodies and of attributes to the things they qualify.” He explicitly ac¬ 
knowledges the problematic nature of this characterization (Ihyd? 4, 
p. 112), however, and this description of the soul’s relation to the 
body would appear to be a kind of elementary taqnb, as al-Mutawalll 
(P- 57, 3 f-)> f° r example, speaks of the pneuma as “an attribute which 
subsists in the body” (sifatun taqumu jtl-jismi), since it is the pneuma 
which causes the body to be alive ( mujibun lil-haydh) , 53 Though, as 
we have seen, he says that it governs the body through the brain, al- 
Ghazall nonetheless formally and explicitly associates the soul with 
the heart, as he says in Ihyd? (3, p. 3) that the soul has a connection 
(ta c alluq) with the bodily heart and that it is “in the heart” (Ihyd 3 
3, p. 3, and Mishkdhy p. 43), even though some of the operations of 
its faculties may take place in other organs, as, for example, imagina¬ 
tion (al-takbayyul) resides in the brain (c.g.,Mihakk, p. 27, 4ff., and 
Mustasjd 1, p. 34,2ff.), as does the estimative faculty as well (Mustasfd 
1, p. 46, 15). 54 We should note here a passage inMihakk (pp. 27ft, re¬ 
peated in Mustasfd 1, p. 34) in which al-Ghazali says that in addition to 
imagination and wahm y “there is a third, noble faculty here by which 
man is distinguished from the animals, which is named ‘intellect’ and 
whose locus (mdhall) is either in the brain or the heart; those who 
consider the soul to be an independent being that does not occupy 
space (jawharun qdHmun bi-dhdtihl ghayru mutahayyiz) say that the 
locus (mahall) of the intellect is the soul.” 55 The passage is somewhat 
curious. The initial statement seems, on first reading, to be that of 
the author, as he asserts, seemingly in his own voice, that the locus 
of the intellect is either in the heart or the brain. The doctrine indi¬ 
cated is manifestly that of the mutakallimun, for whom intellection 
(al~ c aql) is an accident which subsists in a material subject. (Note, 
however, that al-Ghazali here terms it a “power/faculty”: quwwah.) 
Later 'mMihakk, however, he makes his intention clear when he takes 
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up the question of the nature of life and the pneuma and the soul 
(pp. 132ft.), something he will decline to do in Iqtisad , written only 
a short time later. Here in Mihakk he sets forth several views of the 
ontology of life in the living human individual. The first is that God 
creates sense, volition, the power to act, etc., in the body and, given 
these attributes, it is said to be alive or, according to others, that God 
creates in the body an attribute called life which is the condition of 
the reception of sensation, the power to act, etc. He does not bother 
to say that these views are those of various mutakallimun, but notes 
simply that they are inadequate. The second view, which follows the 
doctrines of the physicians, is that in addition to the accident, life 
there must be something else, namely, “the pneuma which is an in¬ 
visible body in the heart and the brain and which flows to the other 
parts of the body through the arteries. As for ‘soul’, however, it has 
no proper referent.” The third view, held by some, is that in addi¬ 
tion to life and the pneuma there is something else, “an independent 
entity (mawjiidun qdHmun bi-nafeihi) which does not occupy space.” 
Subsequently, he details this third view (pp. i36fi), stating that there 
is a third party who recognize the existence of the pneuma, but go 
on to say, 

this pneuma, however, is in the body and there is here another entity, 
referred to as the soul, which is such that it is an independent being 
(qaHtnun bi-nqftihi) that does not occupy space and whose relation to the 
body is that of God to the world, neither within the world nor outside of 
it. They point out that the pneuma is a divisible body and that its parts 
resemble one another, so that if it were that which in man governs and 
has mental perception, this would belong to each of the many individual 
pneumas and it would be possible that there be in its parts (’ajz&uha) 
both the knowledge of something <and ignorance of it> and it would 
both know it and not know it. Accordingly, there must be something 
that is throughout [the whole body] and is indivisible. But every body 
is divisible. (They claim that a body which is not divisible into parts is 
logically impossible.) Along with this they raise the question of how the 
pneuma could go free and remain in place during sleep. If it were to 
leave the body during sleep, [the body] would be dead, not alive. And, 
since imaginings and knowledge that are not accessible by way of ordi¬ 
nary sight are true (i\abthah ), they claim that no body that is separable 


from the sleeper leaves him, for were it to return to him it would, since 
bodies don’t interpenetrate one another, enter some aperture and if the 
sleeper’s mouth and nose were held fast shut and then he were awakened, 
he would wake up. In this connection, they take innumerable things into 
consideration. They say also that if there were only the body and the 
pneuma, the Prophet would have said so. An invisible body is something 
that is readily understood ( maflmm ); the only thing that is not readily 
understood [p. 137] is an entity (tnawjud) that is neither inside the body 
nor outside it. The first group [sc., the mutakaiiimQn] say this is logically 
impossible, since the negation is the assertion of a contingent entity that 
is neither inside nor outside the body, something that is logically impos¬ 
sible. This is the order of their reasoning. If you ask what position is in 
fact true in this matter, know that those who are asked concerning the 
spirit 56 either don’t know, in which case no clear answer is possible, or 
they do know and so are not allowed to go into the matter, for the spirit 
is God’s mystery (sirr Allah)^ just as being eternal is God’s mystery and 
God’s Apostle (prayer and peace be upon him) did not grant permission 
to go into an explanation of it. . . . Anyone who is ignorant of the spirit 
does not know himself, 57 so how can he think that he knows God and 
His angels and grasps the knowledge of the first people and the last, not 
having come to know himself. 

Here, as often elsewhere in Mihakk as well as in other works, al- 
Ghazall presents several distinct views on the topic, but this time, 
though explicitly rejecting none of the three, he nonetheless gives a 
fairly clear indication of where his own preference lies. He knows but 
is not free to divulge the truth of the matter explicitly. The soul does 
not occupy space; it is an immaterial entity. Later, he will be more 
explicit, in Mishkdh (p. 44), when he says that one cannot talk of 
the soul as of bodies in terms of near and far, compares it to “God’s 
light,” and cites the Tradition, “God created Adam in his own form 
( c aldsuratiht) .” 58 In this section of Mihakk, al-Ghazall does not name 
either the falasifa or those of the mutakallimun who hold the other 
two views that he mentions. (The physicians are named, but only as 
those whose science is the origin of the position regarding life held 
by the great majority of the orthodox school theologians. It is not 
altogether implausible that al-Ghazali takes the trouble to name them 
at all in order obliquely to call the attention of his readers to the fact 
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that certain of their commonly accepted doctrines originate in pagan 
antiquity (cp. Munqidh, pp. i02f.). In an earlier passage, however, 
where he treats the question of how knowledge of the conclusion fol¬ 
lows from that of the premises (Mihakk, pp. 76f. and Mustasfa i, pp. 
52ff.), he explicitly associates the various positions mentioned with 
those who hold them, namely, the Mu'tazila, the Ash'arites (“our 
fellows”), and the falasifa. The position of the latter, he says, is that 
it takes place through “the mind’s having been made ready through 
the presence of the premises together with this understanding for 
the emanation of the conclusion from the giver of intelligible forms, 
which is the agent intellect.” 59 Here, the indication al-Ghazall gives 
of his own position is somewhat less direct than in his discussion of 
life and the soul. He notes that neither the theses of “our fellows” nor 
that of the falasifa make the achievement of the knowledge of the con¬ 
clusion an effect caused directly by the human agent’s own power of 
acting, apparently thus rejecting the position of the Mu'tazila, and he 
concludes by telling the reader that he ought not to concern himself 
with the usual and generally accepted doctrines but rather with those 
that clearly convey the truth (Id yanbaghi >an yakuna shqghluka bil- 
kaldmi l-mu c tddi l-mashhur, bal bil-kaldmi l-mufidi l-mudih) (Mihakk, 
p. 77, jff- = Mustasfa i, pp. 53f.). 60 

When al-Ghazall says that the soul of itself has cognition without 
any instrument (ta c lamu l- > ashyd > a bi-nafiihd min ghayri ’dlah) (Ihyd'? 
4 , p. 478,5; cp. Mishkdh, p. 44,3ff.), he obviously does not mean that 
it has this knowledge per se, since its knowledge is received passively 
from the angel which serves as the agent intellect. 61 He means rather 
that it is itself the immediate recipient and locus (mahall) of the intel¬ 
lectual perception that it is given. He does not speak of intellectual 
perception (al-Hdrdk) or cognition (al- c ilm, al-ma c rifah) explicitly as 
an “accident”, but following his description of the soul as a jawhar, 
this would not be inconsistent. Life, on the other hand, is the con¬ 
dition of cognition (e.g., Ihyd? 4, p. 87, 4f. )• Al-Ghazall does not 
say that life is present as an accident in the rational soul. The asser¬ 
tions that after the death of the body, the soul continues in existence 
(tabqd) as a perceiving and knowing subject and does not die and 
that death does not reside in it, do not necessarily imply that of and 
in itself as such it has life and is immortal, but this is nevertheless 
almost certainly what he means. When, following the usage of the 


Ash'arite theologians, he says in Iqtisdd that accidents endure only 
for a time, he is speaking specifically in terms of the body, not of the 
soul. In Mihakk (e.g., pp. 2jf.), Mustasfa (e.g., 1, p. 13), and elsewhere, 
as we have seen, he speaks of attributes (sifah) which, though not ele¬ 
ments of the essences of their subjects, belong to them, nonetheless, 
as concomitant properties (lawdzim) and are, therefore, permanent 
in them so long as they exist. 62 It would seem likely that it is thus 
that he considers life to be in the rational soul, though he may well 
consider it an essential attribute. 

When al-Ghazall speaks in his own voice (Ihyd’ 4, p. 478) of the 
soul’s using (tasarrafa) the body and says (Ihyd? 3, p. 3) that it employs 
(ista c mala) the body as a tool or instrument ( } dlah) (cf. also Mishkdh, 
p. 79, iff), it is clear enough that he is in fundamental agreement 
with the position presented as that of the falasifa in Iqtisdd (p. 215, 
jf.) 63 wherefore one must ask exactly why in this passage he does not 
merely refuse to go into the question of “the spirit and the soul and 
life and their essential natures” but apologizes for having accepted 
the doctrine of the falasifa as the basis of an argument against them 
in Tohdfut. 

We have, then, to look more closely at the whole discussion of the 
possibility of the resurrection in Iqtis.dd . He begins (p. 213) by say¬ 
ing that God has the power to create anew a being He once created 
but which has ceased to exist as such. To a question as to whether 
the jawhars and accidents are both re-created or only the accidents, 
he says that in principle either is possible, but he examines only the 
latter case. The body, he says, “continues to exist having the form 
(surah) of dust, for example, while life, color, dampness, composition 
(tarkib) and disposition (hafah) and a whole set of other accidents 
cease to exist in it”; 64 and that what is meant by creating anew (al- 
H'ddah) is that either these very same accidents or accidents identical 
to them are created, “for life in our view is an accident and accidents 
do not have permanence of existence, but what exists in each hour 
is another accident.” In the resurrection, then, the individual lives 
again with the restoration of life, and the other requisite accidents, 
to the original material constituents of the earthly body. Concerning 
the other alternative, i.e., that the original body, too, is created anew, 
al-Ghazall draws out the distinction between creating an identically 
similar body and creating anew the very same body, but says that it 
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would take too long to go into the issue here. It is at this point that 
he offers his apology for having adopted the position of the falasifa 
in his counterargument in Tahafut. One facet of the problem is clear 
enough. Al-Ghazall here presents the traditional conception of the 
question of the resurrection, according to which man is conceived as 
a body having a particular structure and configuration (e.g., Mujar- 
rad, pp. 146, +ff., and 291,9ff, and Tamhid, §329) and the individual is 
identified with the body (or more narrowly as every particle in which 
there is life; e.g., Ghunya, fol. ij6r, 17), wherefore it must be in some 
way that the very same body comes to exist again at the last judgment 
(e.g., Afujarrad, p. 146,15ff). In Iqtisad, however, he is not concerned 
to go into the complexities of this view. (The restoration of the “acci¬ 
dent” of life will involve the reintroduction of the pneuma, etc.) In 
the traditional school theology, the nafs is not the individual human 
subject, the locus of cognition, volition, experience, etc., 65 so that the 
acceptance in Tahafut of the thesis that the soul continues to exist 
as such and that the possibility of the resurrection is given with the 
possibility of its being restored to “a body” ( badanun mina l-’abddn), 
that is, to whatever body that can be appropriately governed by the 
soul, is inconsistent and incompatible with traditional school doc¬ 
trine. That, given the doctrine of the immortality of the rational soul, 
the question of having or not having the exact same body becomes to 
some extent, if not essentially, irrelevant is important in this context. 
Moreover, the Neoplatonic view of the soul espoused by the falasifa 
is attacked by al-An$ar! in his Ghunyah (fol. ijiv), and this, certainly, is 
not irrelevant in the background and context of al-Ghazalfs relation 
to the school. The studied apology for the procedure of Tahafut and 
his overtly distancing himself from a conception of the rational soul 
which he in fact holds to be true would seem to indicate that there 
had been some direct and explicit criticism of this part of Tahafut. 
Criticism concerning what he said or may have implied concerning 
the resurrection would be a particularly serious matter, because the 
doctrine of the resurrection is one of the primary articles of faith (one 
of the 3 usul al-din ) about which diversity of interpretation is, in prin¬ 
ciple, not allowed. In this connection one notes with what care he 
formulates his conclusions concerning the punishment of the grave 
in Ihya? (4, pp. 484f ), where he says: 


There are three levels of assent to things such as this. The first is the 
most obvious and the soundest and the safest (al- y azharu wcd~ y asabhu wal- 
3 aslam ), 66 namely that you assent to the proposition that [these snakes] 
exist and bite the deceased. You can’t really see this, however, because this 
[bodily] eye cannot see the things of the immaterial world (al- y umur al- 
malakutiyyab ) and everything pertaining to the next life belongs to the 
immaterial world ( c Mamu l-malakut). . . . The second is that you reflect 
on the case of one who is asleep and that during sleep he sometimes sees 
a snake which bites him and because of this senses pain to the point that 
you see his forehead sweat. . . . The third is that you know that snakes 
themselves do not cause pain, but rather what you feel that is from them 
is the poison and the poison, furthermore, is not the pain; your suffering 
is, rather, the effect (al-’athar) which takes place in you as a result of the 
poison. If this effect were to take place without the actual presence of the 
poison the suffering might even be greater. The fact is that it is impos¬ 
sible to make this sort of suffering known except by ascribing it to that 
which customarily brings it about. ... My advice is neither to do a lot of 
speculation concerning the detail of this nor to preoccupy yourself with 
knowing it; preoccupy yourself rather with avoiding the punishment in 
whatever way it may occur. 67 

The circumspection of this statement is paralleled already at the be¬ 
ginning of Ihya? (1, pp. 2of.) where, speaking about knowledge of 
the immaterial world, the means of whose attainment he intends to 
present, he outlines various stages ( maqdmdt ) that people reach and 
occupy with respect to their understanding and conception of the 
nature of things such as the punishment of the grave, the next life, 
etc., once they have assented to the basic truths of the revelation. 
Here again, al-Ghazalf goes on to say (p. 21, i$f.) that “the knowl¬ 
edge of these things {hddhihi l- c ulum) is not written down in books 
and those whom God has blessed with some part of it communi¬ 
cate it only to those who are worthy of it (><abluhu ) ” That he speaks 
of “three levels of assent” and implies that each of the three has its 
own mode of validity is important. His treatment of this topic here 
in Ihya 3 may be a key to understanding his apparent denial in Iqtisad 
(p. 215) of something that manifestly he believes. He insists there on 
bodily resurrection in the same body, but does he really mean this 
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is to be taken in a strictly literal sense? To judge by how he treats 
the punishment of the grave in the passage we have just examined, 
one would suspect not. The statement made in Iqtisad (p. 215) that 
this is not the place to discuss “the pneuma and the soul and life and 
their essential natures” might easily be taken as referring the reader 
to the section of Mihakk “Concerning the Definition of Life” (pp. 
i32ff.) where all three are discussed, particularly in view of the fact 
that he has explicitly referred to Mihakk already in the fourth preface 
of Iqtisad (p. 15). 

To return to our original question, then, al-Ghazall plainly rec¬ 
ognizes several classes of jawhars, that is, of contingent indepen¬ 
dent entities, the most basic division being between those which are 
material and occupy space and those which are immaterial and do 
not occupy space. In Mihakk his description of the rational soul as 
!jawharun qa’imun bi-nafiihighayru mutahayyiz ’ is contextually pre¬ 
sented in such a way as to suggest that the language of the formula¬ 
tion may not be his own. Elsewhere, however, he seems to describe 
the soul (or intellect) as a ‘jawhar’ while speaking plainly in his own 
voice (e.g., Ihyd 3 4, p. 487; cited on p. 58 above). His tendency not to 
employ jawhar" so commonly as a general equivalent of ‘ mawjudun 
qdHmun bi-nafiih, ? may well be due to the fact that he wishes to avoid 
gratuitous usage of the terminology of the falasifa. As we have seen, 
al-Ghazall also employs ‘ma'nd 3 of the rational soul, but this is a very 
neutral expression having a very general sense of “thing” without any 
direct connotation that its referent is an entity, strictly speaking. 68 He 
also refers to the soul by ‘ c ayn\ a word which is often employed by 
the Ash'arites in the sense of an individual existent entity 69 and as an 
equivalent of ‘dhdt 9 and ‘nafs 3 and by the falasifa as an equivalent of 
jawhar". Al-Ghazall several times describes the rational soul by ‘juz 3 ’ 
(and ‘ juz 3 un layatajazza 3 j, an expression which in traditional kalam 
designates the material atom as such. Used of the soul by al-Ghazall, 
however, juz 3 ’ plainly means an indivisible entity which, as such, is 
a discrete element of the living human composite. Al-Ghazalfs char¬ 
acterizations of bodies, on the other hand, consistently reflect the 
Ash'arite usage and seem plausibly to indicate the traditional atom¬ 
ism. In presenting his own views in his own voice he does not speak 
in the correlative terms of “matter” and “form.” The statement in 


Miydr (p. 171) that the mutakallimun “use ‘jawhar 1 particularly for 
the single jawhar that occupies space and is indivisible” could be read 
as indicating that he recognizes the material atom and holds that 
bodies are not infinitely divisible. This does not, however, seem to 
have been a topic al-Ghazall considered to be of central importance 
to his theology, and because of his tendency to employ traditional 
language wherever convenient, the evidence remains to some extent 
inconclusive. That he recognizes the existence of indivisible smallest 
parts of material bodies does not necessarily mean that he will re¬ 
ject the use of jawhar 1 to describe a composite body or the idea that 
bodies (some bodies, at least) have natures {haqdHq or khawdss) or 
“forms”. 70 ‘Jawhar’ is equivocal. 


The Rational Evidence of Prophecy 

In Iqtisad al-Ghazall says that the truth of the Prophet’s 
message is not self-evident but is manifest through miracles (p. 195, 
2f.), and he goes on (p. 198; cp .Qudsiyyah, p. 92, §10 = Ihya 3 1, p. 113, 
J ff-) to give the usual kalam arguments that the miracles worked on 
behalf of prophets are distinguishable from magic and things merely 
imagined. Elsewhere, however, he says (e.g., Qistds, pp. 66f. and 
Munqidh, pp. i49f.) that the evidential value of miracles is ambivalent, 
not to say inconclusive. He understands prophecy (al-nubuwwah) to 
be a level or mode of understanding which transcends that of ordi¬ 
nary experience and of conceptual reasoning, in which the soul comes 
to know things knowledge of which cannot be attained by any other 
means. 71 The fact of prophecy, he says, is evidenced in the occurrence 
of such phenomena as dreams in which remote or future events are 
presented either as such or in symbolic form {Munqidh, pp. i4jf.), 
and, similarly, the original discovery of the particulars of medicine 
and astrology must have been prophetic {Munqidh, pp. i 4 6f. and 
i6if.). Miracles are analogous insofar as they are manifest and pub¬ 
licly witnessed phenomena. The fact and truth of all other proper 
characteristics {khawdss) of prophecy, however, can be known only 
through one’s own interior experience ( al-dhawq ) that is had by fol¬ 
lowing the methods of the sufi way {Munqidh, p. 147, i6ff.). That is. 
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given one’s own experience of direct spiritual enlightenment, he is 
able to recognize the presence of such enlightenment in another, just 
as one trained in medicine or law is able to recognize and distinguish 
an expert from one who is not; such knowledge is given in direct 
intuition (it is damn) and is not subject to rational doubt (j Qistas, 
pp. 66f. and Munqidk, pp. i47ff. and i6iff). It is only in this way, that 
is, by being able to recognize the states of the soul aimed) which are 
characteristic of prophecy, that one can be absolutely certain that a 
given individual is truly a prophet; and in confirmation of his thesis, 
al-Ghazall cites a Tradition (Qjstds, p. 67, ^f.) according to which the 
Prophet said, “you shall not know the truth through the man; know, 
rather, the truth and you shall recognize the one who has it.” This 
al-Ghazall does not bring up in Iqtisdd, since it would be alien to 
the literary form and conventions of the kalam manual and also be¬ 
cause the audience to which he considers such works to be properly 
addressed neither possess nor seek such higher levels of spiritual or 
intellectual perfection. What he says concerning prophecy here is of 
considerable significance for our understanding of al-Ghazalfs the- 
ology in that it is an explicit acknowledgment of the particular kind 
of nonrational foundation that underlies his often pretentious claims 
to rationally justified knowledge. 


Al-Qudsiyyah 

Regarding al-Qudsiyyah, it is important to keep in mind 
that when al-Ghazall incorporates the work into the second book 
of Ihyd 3 c ulum al-din, he has notified the reader already in Book I 
(e g., pp. 2of. and j6f.) and again in Book II (p. 98,28ff.) that high er 
knowledge of the true meaning of the revelation concerning cre¬ 
ation, cosmology, the soul, etc., can be imparted only to those who 
are spiritually and intellectually prepared to receive it, and presum¬ 
ably the reader is not so prepared until he has fully absorbed what 
is contained in the first twenty books of the work, following which 
he will be introduced to an understanding of basic theological truths 
that is very different in form and conception from that set out in al- 
Qudsiyyah. It should be recalled here that, as we saw earlier, al-Ghazall 


makes a point of disparaging kalam in a number of places in Books I 
and II of Ihyd 3 . 

In reading R. al-Qudsiyyah we find no such difficulties as we do in 
Iqtisdd. The entire work is written in very traditional language, but 
in such a way that there is no conflict with the psychological, cosmo¬ 
logical, and metaphysical doctrines that will follow it in Ihyd ». The 
discussion of the human agent’s power of acting and its relation to the 
occurrence of his “performance” ( hash J is formulated in very tradi¬ 
tional terms (pp. 87ff. = Ihyd 3 1, p. no, ijff.). God creates ( ikhtara<a) 
the action and also the act of the agent’s power of voluntary action 
(qudrah), the choice and the thing chosen, wherefore it is God’s act in 
its being created and is the human agent’s performance in its coming 
to be as the object of his power of voluntary action. The formulation 
is that of the classical Ash'arite manuals and so expressly evokes their 
doctrine. If, however, ‘create’ is understood in the formal sense in 
which al-Ghazall employs it later in Ihyd 3 , then the thesis asserted is 
altogether different from that intended by similarly formulated state¬ 
ments found in the traditional manuals. 72 Later, in discussing how it 
was that Muhammad saw the angel Gabriel and heard his speaking 
while his companions did not, al-Ghazall says (p. 92, ult. = Ihyd 3 1, 
113, 22; cp. Iqtisdd, p. 217), that they failed to perceive this “since God 
did not create hearing and sight for them” ( 3 idhd lam yakhluq lahumu 
l-sanda wal-rtdyah). Given the language and tone of the tract, this 
sounds very much as if he is speaking of an occasionalistic alteration 
of the usual course of events, but in view of al-GhazalTs formal use of 
"khalaqa, yakhluqu ’ it need not, and should not, be so understood. 73 

When he comes to treat of the resurrection in Qudsiyyah (p. 89, 
3ff. = Ihyd 3 1, p. 113, i+ff.), the discussion is simple and apparently 
straightforward. Nothing is said that might raise the question of the 
immateriality of the soul or its continued existence after the death of 
the body. He says simply that God has the power to restore some¬ 
thing after causing it to cease to exist (ba c da l-Hjhd 3 ), without saying 
what it is that ceases to exist or, indeed, saying whether the soul or 
the pneuma do or do not in fact cease to exist. Following this he 
takes up the dogma of the interrogation of the deceased by the angels 
Munkar and Nakir, and presents essentially the same argument for 
its possibility that he had in Iqtisdd (p. 217). This is possible, he says, 
“since the only thing that is required is that life be restored to one 
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of the parts (juz*un mina l-’ajzd? ) in which there is understanding 
of spoken discourse. 5574 In traditional Ash c arite doctrine, life is an 
accident whose presence in the subject is the condition of percep¬ 
tion. Al-Ghazall does not say here, however, exactly what he means 
by the restoration of life to one of the original particles. When, then, 
he raises the question of the punishment of the grave for someone 
the parts of whose body have been dispersed in the bellies of preda¬ 
tors and the craws of scavenging birds, he says (p. 93, 5f. = Ihya? 1, 
p. 114, 4f.), “That of animals which perceives pain are special par¬ 
ticles to which God has the power to restore perception 55 (’ajz&un 
makbsusatun yaqdiru Udhu c ald l-’fddati l-Hdrdki Hlayhd). It may be 
that by specifying “of animals 55 rather than “of men 55 (mina l-Hnsdn) 
al-GhazalFs aim is one of avoiding the question of the intellectual 
soul as distinguishable from its lower faculties that may be associated 
with the pneuma or animal spirit. Again, note that the argument of 
Qudsiyyah does not formally assert that it is the pneuma of the indi¬ 
vidual which, as such, undergoes the punishment of the grave, but 
only that God has the power to restore perception to some “part 55 (or 
parts) of the individual after it has become altogether separated from 
the body. The sole aim of the argument was to assert that it lies in 
God’s power to cause the deceased to undergo a kind of (corporal) 
punishment. 75 In the school tradition, the pneuma is a recognized 
component of the living human organism as such, whence to focus 
the argument on it raises no questions. More importantly, however, 
one notes with regard to the context in which Qudsiyyah is to be read 
and interpreted that later in Ihyd? (4, p. 487; cited on p. 56 above) al- 
Ghazall will refer to the intellect (i.e., the rational soul) as a “part 55 or 
“particle” which is immortal; already in Book I (p. 54,24; cited above, 
chap. 3, n. 56) he describes it as something divine or holy (>tiahi) that 
is more noble than visible bodies. So again, as earlier in Iqtisdd , al- 
Ghazall has seemingly upheld the traditional thesis without formally 
and unambiguously committing himself to its usual interpretation. 


Summary 

Al-Ghazall composed Iqtisdd as a theological handbook, 
and this within the tradition of the Ash c arite school. This was the 
theological tradition in which he as well as the majority of the scholars 
who made up the better part of his prospective and intended audi¬ 
ence had been formed. In addition, however, the work was conceived 
and written within the broader, implicit context of his higher the¬ 
ology with its cosmological determinism of secondary causes, prox¬ 
imate and remote. Accordingly, Iqtisdd is to be viewed as an attempt 
to bring the traditional school theology somehow into harmony with 
his own thinking—to recast it in such a way that it could be given a 
legitimate place within the wider context of his own theology. It sets 
forth, explains, and justifies the basic doctrines of Islam (al- c aqd?id) 
in a manner he deems to be appropriate for the schools, that is, in a 
form similar to that in which the religious scholars and theologians 
were trained and which is therefore accessible to them and adequate 
to their needs and intellectual abilities. It is thus “the proper mean” 
(al-iqtisdd) between the level on which doctrine should be presented 
to ordinary people who are not scholars and that which is accessible 
only to those who have reached the threshold of the highest religious 
understanding and insight. The higher-level theoretical understand¬ 
ing of what is discussed is taken into account and, in a sense, governs 
the theology of Iqtisdd. Not only does al-Ghazall say nothing which, 
most formally and strictly interpreted, would be inconsistent with 
this more advanced theology (though hairs here and there must be 
split with a microtome), but the presence of elements of the latter 
is hinted at more or less directly in several places, as we have seen. 
Viewed on a superficial level, the traditional theses are retained and 
set out against the usual collection of countertheses, while the lan¬ 
guage is, so to speak, updated by an admixture of Aristotelian and, 
in some cases, expressly Avicennan terms and concepts, a procedure 
justified on one level because of the growing interest in the teach¬ 
ing of the falasifa, whose influence is evident already in al-Juwaynfs 
R. al-Nizdmiyyah . As we have seen, however, the matter is much more 
complex than this. Traditional arguments are retained where conve¬ 
nient (where there is no serious difference between the traditional 
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argument as commonly understood and al-Ghazall’s understanding 
of the argument and its implications concerning the thesis) and are 
modified or nuanced or fudged where suitable or necessary. 

In its basic conception and structure, the proof given in Iqtisdd 
for the contingency of the world and the existence of God is the tra¬ 
ditional one based on bodies and accidents, even though al-Ghazall 
considers it formally imperfect and inadequate. It is adequate, how¬ 
ever, and suitable within the intellectual context of the school tra¬ 
dition, where its ontological presuppositions are well known. Al- 
Ghazall expressly points the reader toward the Avicennan ontology, 
which he considers the proper conceptual foundation for a truly de¬ 
monstrative proof, by inserting it at the end of the general state¬ 
ment of the argument (pp. 25f.), before he sets out to prove the 
several premises. Thus, at the end of the paragraph he says (p. 26,1), 
“wa-nabnu la nuridu bU-sababi ’ilia l-tnurajjih.” Here, the language is 
purely that of Avicenna, and al-GhazalTs own preference for it is evi¬ 
dent from the emphasis marked by 'nabnu’ as the formal subject of 
the sentence. 76 He will, of course, have to go beyond this argument 
for the contingency of the world in order to argue that the world has 
existed for only a finite period of time. 

Similarly, al-Ghazall retains the traditional argument for the divine 
origin and authority of the revelation on the basis of miracles, even 
though he considers it to be imperfect, for miracles constitute the 
only evidence that is formally appropriate to a tract of this kind and 
intellectually accessible to its presumed audience. In the proof for the 
possibility of the resurrection, he offers, as we have seen, an apology 
for the implied presuppositions of his earlier argument in Tabdfut, 
but stops short of making clear his own thought on the subject, 
although his mention of “the soul, the spirit, and life” not only indi¬ 
cates that there is something more to be considered but constitutes a 
clear cross-reference to the discussion oiMihakk (pp. ij6f.), where his 
views are more or less clearly indicated. The question of secondary 
causes and the universality of God’s action intimately involves that 
of the cosmological role of celestial agents and their determination 
of the activity of sublunary causes and discussion of these matters 
he had expressly excluded at the outset when he stated (p. 4) that 
he would here consider the world only as it is created by God (only 
as “God’s making”: sarfu lldh), with the result that in a number of 


places the discussion seems full of earnest inconclusiveness. Concern¬ 
ing the ground of ethical judgments and the thesis that God is not 
subject to ethical obligation, he offers definitions that as stated can 
be superficially harmonized with traditional definitions, but whose 
basic conception, since he holds that both God’s acts and His com¬ 
mands can be fully rationalized, is not compatible with traditional 
teaching. The overall incompatibility of al-Ghazalfs intention with 
the traditional theology only becomes manifest, however, when set 
within the broader context of his higher theology, and the reader to 
whom Iqtisdd is ostensibly addressed is not presumed to possess this 
broader context, wherefore it is kept just beyond the explicit horizon 
of the text. 

As we have noted, religious scholars who were thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the traditions of the schools could hardly have failed 
to perceive that Iqtisdd is by no means an ordinary manual of tra¬ 
ditional Ash'arite theology and that in a number of important re¬ 
spects al-Ghazall modifies or sets aside the traditional teaching of 
the school either directly or indirectly. The direction of his thought 
had to be altogether obvious to anyone who had read Miydr and 
Mibakk, to which the reader is referred at the outset (p. 15). In reply 
to questions regarding the orthodoxy of his thought, he attaches as 
an appendix to Iqtisdd a chapter (pp. 246ff.) concerning the juridical 
conditions under which accusations of unbelief ( kufr ) may validly be 
made. Here, he insists that assertions which do not in fact formally 
reject the teaching of the Koran or of the Prophet cannot serve as the 
basis for such an accusation, however they may be viewed by people 
who do not fully understand them. Belief is assent to what is au¬ 
thentically taught in the Koran and in the prophetic Traditions, and 
unbelief is the intentional rejection of it as false. One has, however, 
here to distinguish the fundamental articles of faith (the } usul al-din) 
from secondary teachings (the furu c ). The former are given plainly 
and unambiguously in the Koran and the Traditions; to assent to 
them is Belief, and to assert the contrary of any of them is unbelief. It 
is for this reason that al-Ghazall is so sensitive to criticism regarding 
what he had previously said concerning the resurrection. The latter, 
by contrast, are subject to dispute so that falsity of interpretation 
does not entail unbelief, since there can be incomplete or erroneous 
notions, learned or unlearned, of the ultimate sense of what is taught 
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that remain nonetheless compatible with the >usul and so represent 
assent to them (pp. 246f.). The elaborate and inconclusive discussion 
of the human power of voluntary action and the patently tendentious 
treatment of the question of tawaUud are due to the fact that these 
are passionately contested topics in the Ash c arite opposition to the 
Mu c tazila. Iqtisad is composed as an A$h c arite manual, and the refu¬ 
tation of these theses is formally required. Al-Ghazall does not seek 
unnecessary conflict with the school, but rather, if possible, to lead 
them in the direction of his own point of view. That the Hanbalites 
would accuse him of unbelief was a foregone conclusion; they would 
have done so even if he had written an altogether traditional hand¬ 
book, such as al-Juwaynfs Irshdd or al-Mutawallfs Mugfhni. Their 
opposition can only have been of minor concern to him. The ap¬ 
pendix concerning takfir addresses doubtless not only opposition to 
elements of Tahafut other than the argument concerning the resur¬ 
rection, but likely looks also to criticism, present or anticipated by 
members of his own school whose agreement he plainly hoped to 
gain, to things in Mihakk and Mi c ydr as well as to things he intended 
to say in Ihyd\ 

WixhQudsiyyah we have a second summary of apparently Ash c arite 
theology, though on a simpler and much more elementary scale than 
Iqtisad . Here, however, in conspicuous contrast to Iqtisddy al-Ghazall 
adheres closely to the traditional language and argumentation of the 
school. Because the work is restricted to a very elementary level and 
by virtue of the care with which all assertions are formulated, he is 
able to carry this off without making any statements that are formally 
inconsistent with his higher theology. What we have in Qudsiyyah is, 
in effect, an elementary chatechism of manifesdy Ash c arite form. The 
subsequent placement of Qudsiyyah as a doctrinal summary in the 
second book of Ihyd?> then, can be seen from two angles which give 
complementary views of its significance within the context. Qudsiy¬ 
yah is, as al-Ghazall states in the immediately preceding context (Ibyd? 
i, pp. 97f ), basically a catechetical manual, suitable for young people 
to protect them from the influence of heretical disputations. Accord¬ 
ingly, it stands as an element of Book II, at the beginning of Ihya?, in 
order to set forth the basic level of religious assent required to form 
the ground starting from which the reader is to undertake the culti¬ 


vation of the religious duties and ascetical practices ( mu € dmaldt ), the 
significance and value of which will be presented in the following por¬ 
tions of the work. Already in Book I (p. 33, 30), well before the intro¬ 
duction of Qudsiyya, there is a reference to Book XXXV (K. al-Tawhtd 
wal-tawakkul) where many elements of the higher theology will be 
presented. By devotedly carrying out all the practices and exercises set 
forth here, the reader will eventually come to be ready to receive the 
highest religious knowledge and insight ( ma'rifah , basirah ), and can 
in fact do so without ever having to take up the formal study of kalam. 
Concomitantly, Qudsiyyah serves here to demonstrate to the reader 
that the foundation on which the elaborate exposition which follows 
is constructed is one of traditional orthodoxy and that the various 
elements of his higher theology that will appear in the subsequent 
books are intrinsically consistent and are also genuinely orthodox. 77 
The downplay of both Iqtisad and Qudsiyya as lower-level handbooks 
for individuals whose religious and intellectual development reaches 
but little beyond that of simple, uneducated people already points in 
the same direction. And so too, the preceding polemic in Books I 
and II concerning the generally low intellectual level of the tradi¬ 
tional school theology and the average mutakallim’s lack of serious 
religious insight not only reflects al-Ghazalfs opinion of the school 
theologians, but also serves as a preparatory apologetic for the depar¬ 
tures from their common teaching that will follow later in the course 
of the book. 78 
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4 . Open Conflict with the 
Ash'arite School 


Faysal al-tafriqah and al-Munqidh min al-dalal 

Ihyfc was followed by Maqsad and Mishkdh , in both 
of which the formal teaching of traditional Ash c arite kalam is re¬ 
jected outright and the central elements, psychological, metaphysical, 
and cosmological, of al-GhazalFs higher theology presented plainly 
and without circumlocution. The traditional form and content of 
Qudsiyya and its placement at the beginning of Ihya? could hardly 
have been expected to assure all of al-GhazalFs readers of his ortho¬ 
doxy and there ensued a strong reaction on the part of some against 
his theological teaching because of its departure from the traditional 
theology of the schools. This is made clear in the opening of Faysal 
(pp. 5f), where al-Ghazali speaks of “a party of those who are envious 
of one of our books which treats of the essential truths concerning 
religious duties and practices (’asraru mu c dmaldti l-din) and who be¬ 
lieve that there are things in it which are contrary to the teaching 
of the earlier fellows of the school and the professors of theology 


(al^ashdb al-mutaqaddimin wa-mashaHkhi l-mutakallimiri) and that to 
deviate from the teaching of al-Ash c arI even by so much as a span is 
unbelief.” 1 

Al-Ghazali was very much stung by this condemnation, for there 
follows (pp. 7ff.) a vehement polemic in which, through the intro¬ 
duction of a series of verses from the Koran, he depicts his own situa¬ 
tion as he suffers the attacks of his opponents as equivalent to that 
of the Prophet who had to face the opposition of the pagan unbe¬ 
lievers of Mecca. Their opposition is oppressive, but if God so willed 
He would give all of them right guidance ((£6,35). They will accept 
no evidence of the truth of the message (Qi5,i5, and 6,7) and even 
were angels to be sent down to them and the dead to speak to them, 
they will still not believe unless God wills; most of them are igno¬ 
rant of the truth (Q6 ,iii). Indicating the formal topic of the book, 
al-Ghazali goes on to say that the knowledge of the true nature of 
unbelief (kufr) and belief ( y tmdn) and of error and truth are not re¬ 
vealed to minds that are polluted by the quest for status and wealth, 
but only to those that are purified by rigorous ascetic and intellectual 
discipline so as to become like polished mirrors (cp. Ihya? 3, p. 12; 
cited on p. 26 above) and to shine like the lamp mentioned in surat 
al-Nur (Q24,35). 2 “How, he asks, can the fundamental truths con¬ 
cerning the immaterial realm (?asrar al-malakut) be revealed to people 
who are inspired by their lower appetites, whose idol ( ma c buduhum ) 
is their sultans, whose orientation for prayer is in the direction of 
their dirhams and their dinars, whose sacred law is their own intellec¬ 
tual triviality, whose desire is their status . . .” (pp. gf .). The preface 
concludes (p. 10) with a citation of God’s address to the Prophet in 
Q53.29f.: “Keep your distance from those who turn away from our 
reminder ( dhikrund ) and desire only the goods of this world; this is 
as far as their knowledge reaches; your Lord knows well who wan¬ 
ders astray from the path and He knows well those who follow the 
way of truth.” 3 

What al-Ghazali sets himself to do, then, is to return to the ques¬ 
tion of the formal criteria for determining the status of individuals 
as believers or unbelievers—members of the Muslim community or 
aliens—and this specifically with regard to the nonliteral interpre¬ 
tation (ta’wtl) of descriptions of God presented in the Koran and 
in canonically authentic Traditions. This is of particular importance, 
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since al-Ghazall will confirm and legitimate his higher theology not 
merely as a valid interpretation of the Koran and Tradition, but as 
the intellectually most thorough and exact conceptual exposition of 
their deeper meaning. 4 Although he holds the discussion to a very 
general plane—for he has no intention of explicitly taking up and 
arguing the particular questions that provoked the controversy—the 
ta^wtl with which he is chiefly concerned would appear to be that in¬ 
volving his conception of the operation of the cosmic system in the 
determinate causation of events, including the voluntary actions of 
human agents, in the sublunary world. This would seem to be indi¬ 
cated plainly enough at the outset by his remark to the effect that 
scholars and theologians whose minds are concentrated primarily on 
worldly status and wealth cannot know the hidden truths concern¬ 
ing the immaterial realm and to be confirmed where, in the discus¬ 
sion (pp. 37ff.) of interpretation and exegesis on the basis of the five 
modes or levels of the presence of existence (darajdt al-wujud ), 5 he 
cites as examples of the “intellectual level” (al-wujud al- c aqll) the in¬ 
terpretation of statements that mention God’s “hand” as referring to 
“a spiritual and intellectual hand,” which is to say, to the intermedi¬ 
ate agency of angels (p. 40, ioff), just as the Tradition according to 
which “the first thing God created was the intellect” is to be inter¬ 
preted as referring to “an angel which is called an intellect insofar 
as it has intellectual cognition of things through its own being and 
essence without any need to learn” (pp. 4of.). 6 

Subsequently (pp. 46ff), al-Ghazall insists that it is obvious, in 
some cases even to the Hanbalites, that nonliteral interpretation is 
absolutely necessary whenever the literal sense of the text makes no 
rational sense and insists (pp. 49f.) that the validity of the logical 
rules which he had presented in Qjstds cannot conceivably be denied 
by anyone who understands them (cp. Iqtisady pp. i 7 f -)- 7 Moreover, 
since a valid charge of unbelief has to be based on a denial of one of 
the fundamental tenets of Islam to which every believer is obliged to 
assent (* d-’usul ), no one can be so accused on the basis of assertions 
concerning secondary matters (juru c )\ disagreement is allowed, that 
is to say, concerning matters which are not elements of the primary 
articles of faith (p. 56). Though he does not explicitly draw the con¬ 
clusion, al-Ghazall plainly means to imply that since he asserts that 


God wills and “creates” every contingent entity and every event that 
occurs in the celestial and the sublunary worlds, his views concern¬ 
ing the operation of secondary causes, celestial and sublunary, cannot 
constitute the basis of a juridically valid charge of unbelief, even on 
the principles of scholars who are ignorant of the true conformity 
of his theology with the revelation. Before going into further de¬ 
tail concerning the bases of valid charges of unbelief, he introduces 
a generalized polemic against the school theologians and their pre¬ 
tentiousness (pp. 67-72), repeating much of what he had said in the 
first and second books of Ihyd\ Here, however, he attacks the thesis 
that some minimal level of speculative reflection (nazar) is required 
in order to ground a sound and stable assent to the truth of the reve¬ 
lation. The reasoning of the Ash c arite masters who hold this thesis is 
turned against them when al-Ghazall says (p. 71) that religious belief 
founded in the reasoning and demonstrations of the mutakallimun is 
weak and readily subject to lapse when confronted by any counter¬ 
argument (shubhah). This is precisely the language employed by the 
Ash c arites to argue the necessity of at least some minimal level of 
rational speculation as the foundation of sound religious assent and 
therefore that speculative inquiry is a universal obligation. 8 

The question of accusations of unbelief is raised also in a discus¬ 
sion of the doctrine of the falasifa concerning the divine attributes in 
Munqidh (pp. ioyff), where, although Faysal is cited, nothing is said 
that would precisely identify the particular grounds for such accusa¬ 
tions as he has in mind. In the ensuing discussion of the metaphysics 
of the falasifa (pp. inff.), he goes on to inveigh against those who 
think that anything which is found in their works is to be rejected 
out of hand, and remarks that “a party of those whose minds are 
not solidly grounded in the sciences (lam tastahkim fi l- c ulum) and 
whose intellectual vision has not been opened to the ultimate limits 
of the doctrines of the various schools (jaqsaghdydti l-madbdhib) have 
challenged certain statements on the deeper truths of the religious 
sciences ( D asrdru c ulumi l-din) and they allege that these statements de¬ 
rive from the ancients.” 9 He goes on to say that some of these things 
are products of [his own] intuition (muwalladdt al-khawdtir ), while 
others are found in Muslim religious books (al-kutub al-shar c iyyah ), 
and most are to be found in the works of the sufis. The “deeper truths 
of the religious sciences” would seem to point to Ibyd 3 which was also 
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alluded to in Fay sal, but the plural “our works” ( tasdmjund ) would in¬ 
dicate that several works are involved, among them certainly Maqsad, 
it would seem. 


Iljam al-awamm ‘an ‘ilnt al-kalam 

Al-Ghazalfs break with the school tradition—his isola¬ 
tion from scholars in the tradition in which he had been formed— 
seems to have preoccupied him, for Iljam , written at the very end of 
his life, appears to be another response, albeit from a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent angle, to the challenge he had confronted in Fay sal. The work 
is presented (pp. 5if.) as a reply to a request for guidance concerning 
“Traditions that give the rabble and the ignorant amongst errant reli¬ 
gious simpletons (al-ra c a c u walfuhhdlu mina l-hashmyyati l-dulldl) 
the impression that the pious ancestors understood descriptions of 
God which speak, for example, of His shape. His hand, His foot. 
His descending, moving, sitting on the throne, etc., literally.” In re¬ 
sponse, then, al-Ghazall proposes (p. 52) to do three things, (1) set 
forth what was in fact the teaching of the pious ancestors (al-salaf) 
with regard to what should be the conduct of simple believers with 
regard to such Traditions, (2) to demonstrate the true correctness of 
their teaching on this matter, and (3) to explain several other worth¬ 
while matters that are pertinent to the topic. It will be sufficient for 
our present needs to look only at a few of the major themes, theses, 
and arguments, without going into the polemical and often redun¬ 
dant detail of al-Ghazalfs exposition. 

Under the first heading, al-Ghazall says (pp. 53ff.) that the first 
generations of Muslims held that in these matters simple believers 
(cd- c awdmm) are to cultivate seven habits and attitudes. The first is 
that they are to avoid literalism altogether, since all bodies that con¬ 
sist of different members are created entities and to worship a created 
being is to reject the consensus of the first generations in favor of 
idolatry (p. 55; see also pp. 77, iooff. et alibi). They are to recog¬ 
nize that apparently anthropomorphic descriptions of God do have a 
meaning that is compatible with the expressions employed and that 
also befits God’s glory and majesty, even if one may not know what it 


is (p. 58). The second is that they must understand that these descrip¬ 
tions “are meant to address the understanding of a unique audience, 
namely, the saints and those who have profound religious knowl¬ 
edge and do in fact understand ( tafhtmu man huwa ? ahluhu wa-humu 
l^awliyfcu wal-rdsikhuna fi l- c ilm )” (p. 60). 10 The third is that they 
acknowledge that for their part they don’t know the real meaning of 
these descriptions (pp. 6iff.). The fourth is that the simple believer 
is to refrain from raising any questions about these Traditions, either 
to himself alone or to another (pp. 63fi). The fifth is that he is to 
let stand the wording of the text without attempting any exegetical 
paraphrase (tajsir) or interpretation (ta’wti) of the problematic ex¬ 
pressions (pp. 64ff). The sixth is that he is not to attempt to think 
these problems through for himself and is to shun the formal reason¬ 
ing of the mutakallimun and the cultivation of scholastic disputation 
as well (pp. 77ff.). The seventh is to “leave the matter in the hands 
of those who really know” ( al-taslimu li-^ahli l-ma c rifah ), recogniz¬ 
ing that “the sense of these expressions and their deeper meaning 
( ma c dnl hddhihi l-zawahiri wa->asrdruhd) were not hidden from the 
Prophet and abu Bakr, or from the leading Companions, nor from 
the saints and those scholars who have profound religious knowledge 
(al-rdsikhuna jtl- c ilm) ” (p. 84, iff.). 

Under the second heading (pp. 87ff.), al-Ghazall explains that the 
ultimate good of human action, since it involves the next life, cannot 
be known either by experience or by reasoning, but only “by pro¬ 
phetic enlightenment ( bi-nuri l-nubuwwah)” n The Prophet and the 
Companions, moreover, though rejecting anthropomorphic concep¬ 
tions of God, did not recommend “inquiry, investigation, exegesis 
and interpretation” (al-bahthu wal-taftuhu wal-tafitru wal-ta’wil), but 
rather the seven habits set out above (pp. 88f.). For this reason, simple 
believers are obliged to shun ta>wil, and the scholars are forbidden 
to share it with them; for either of them to do so is a blameworthy 
innovation ( bid c atun madhmumah: pp. 90 and 93), and so also are the 
various forms of scholastic disputation ( mujadalab ), since they too 
violate the authoritative teaching of the first generations (p. 95). 12 

In the third of the major sections of the book al-Ghazall returns 
initially to the question of the metaphorical descriptions of God that 
are found in the Koran and the Tradition. Here (pp. 97ff), his thesis 
is that in speaking of God, the Prophet used metaphorical language 
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but sparingly 13 and that when these metaphorical expressions are 
viewed each in its full context, both verbal and historical, it is manifest 
to any reasonable person that they are not to be taken literally. The 
Prophet employed metaphors to say certain things because the Arabic 
lexicon has no words by means of which the meanings intended can 
be represented directly (pp. ioof.). Moreover, he employed anthro¬ 
pomorphic metaphors, since to attempt to inform ordinary people 
concerning the transcendent unity of God’s being would have caused 
misunderstandings which were even more difficult to counter (pp. 
i03f.). It is impossible that God have intended to mislead or to de¬ 
ceive; the problem is simply that some people are created obtuse 
(pp. I03ffi). 

In the second section (pp. i05ff.) al-Ghazall returns to the theme 
that those who lack the privilege of higher knowledge must refrain 
from raising questions concerning the meaning of problematic tra¬ 
ditions, but this time in order to take up the tradition according to 
which the Koran is “eternal and uncreated.” Here, for the sake of 
his presumptive reader, “an insightful individual who asks the ques¬ 
tion for the purpose of gaining understanding of the true realities” 
(dhakiyyun mustafhimun li-fabami l-baqd’iq), he treats the matter for¬ 
mally and at some length (pp. io7ff.). What he does is to distinguish 
four degrees of being and the presence of being (being in the entity 
itself, being in the mind, being in speech, and being on the written 
page) in order to give an ontological explanation and justification 
of the traditional Ash c arite distinction between the recitation (al- 
qird’ah, cd-tildwah) and what is recited (al-maqru>, al-matluw) , 14 Once 
again, he insists (pp. nof.) that the pious ancestors of the first gen¬ 
erations knew all of this, but refrained from talking about it openly. 

Finally, then, al-Ghazall attacks the common Ash c arite thesis of 
the universal obligation to undertake some elementary theological 
inquiry in order to found religious assent to the basic doctrines, dis¬ 
tinguishing six levels of assent. Of these, only the highest is based 
on properly justified knowledge; the belief of the school theologians 
is that of the second level, being based on impressionistic proofs 
( : 'adillatun wahmiyyak) that are accepted on the basis of publicly rec¬ 
ognized authority. 

The attention of Iljdm is, as stated in the introduction, directly 
focused not so much on kalam as such as on a number of problem¬ 


atic traditions together with several Koran verses 15 and the role of 
the school theologians in the conflicts regarding their interpretation 
within the community of sunni scholars. It is from this perspective 
that al-Ghazall aims his attacks on kalam and the mutakallimun, for 
the most part tangentially in the first major section of the book and 
more explicitly in the last two. Iljdm, with its many redundancies 
and often repetitious polemic, thus resumes the underlying prob¬ 
lem of Fayscd, even though their specific topics are, strictly speaking, 
formally different. 16 Given al-Ghazalfs reiterated condemnation of 
tashbtb, sc., of the literal interpretation of the traditions and verses 
in question, and his explicit interpretation of “ascended the throne” 
and his explanation of the meaning of “is eternal and uncreated” as 
said of the Koran, one could take it that the work is directed, at 
least in part, against the Karramiyya and the Hanbalites. It is plain, 
however, that they lie only marginally within his line of fire. 17 Al- 
Ghazalfs principal aim is to distinguish those to whom it is given to 
have knowledge of the divine things (ma c rifatu l- y umuri l^ildbiyyab) 
(p. 63) so as to understand the metaphorical descriptions of God, 
sc., those who share his higher theology, from those to whom it is 
not. Of the former, he would seem to identify two groups when he 
speaks of “the saints and those who have profound [rational] knowl- 
edge” (p. 60), that is, ascetics and sufis on the one hand and on the 
other himself and such scholars as may share his views. Although he 
does say (p. 64) that the interpretation of these things should not 
be preached from the pulpit and, in classifying the various sources 
and foundations of religious assent at the end of the book, deals with 
the status of the common people, it is clear that in speaking of those 
who are incapable of understanding them, his focus is chiefly on the 
religious scholars. Lest there be any doubt regarding who is counted 
among the simple people (■ al- c awdmm ), al-Ghazall lists them: they are 
“the men of letters {al-’adib), the grammarians, the traditionists, the 
exegetes (al-mufassir), the jurists (al-faqth) and the mutakallimun,” 18 
while those who are capable of understanding are described as “those 
whose sole occupation is to learn to swim in the seas of religious 
gnosis (al-ma'rijhb) and who have restricted their lives to this alone 
and have turned their faces from this world and their appetites and 
turned their backs on wealth and status and mankind and all plea¬ 
sures and are devoted wholly to God . . .” (p. 67, nff, with which 
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cp. p. 63, iiff.; the image of the sea is repeated, p. 84,13). 19 It is worth 
noting that when al-Ghazall says that the failure of some to see the 
truth is an element of “[God’s] custom (sunnah) which is inalterable” 
(p. 105, 4), he alludes in effect to Q 35,43 (Ian tajida li-sunnati lldbi 
tabdUan ), which he had cited earlier in his exposition of the deter¬ 
ministic governance of the world through the angel of the outermost 
sphere (pp. 68f.). 

Al-Ghazall’s main point in all this is that the religious scholars 
have to acknowledge to themselves that they do not and cannot know 
and understand the true (allegorical) meaning of these metaphors 
and that they must therefore refrain altogether from questioning the 
truth of the interpretation of them by those to whom such knowl¬ 
edge is given. Here, as elsewhere, he associates with “those who 
have higher religious knowledge” and “those who are deeply rooted 
in science” (al-rdsikbuna fi l- c ilm) also the sufis (here, al->awliyd>), 
but his ta’wtl of “ascends the throne” (pp. 68f.) and his explanation 
of the degrees of being (pp. i07ff.) make it clear that it is not the 
claims of mystical experience that are in question, but rather his own 
theoretical cosmology and ontology. The sciences of exegesis ( tajsir ) 
and law (fiqb) are not, properly and as such, concerned with meta¬ 
physics (al^umur al-’ildbiyyah) and ta’wtl, and therefore it is with the 
mutakallimun as such that al-Ghazall has difficulties. Accordingly, 
he insists that the reasoning and the arguments of the school the¬ 
ology are not truly rigorous and scientific, but on the contrary are 
based on superficial sense impressions 20 in such a way as to “confuse 
the minds of simple people” (tushawwishu quluba l- c awdmm) (p. 79, 
3fi), amongst whom he includes the traditionists, the exegetes, and 
the jurists. The understanding of the truth of al-Ghazalfs allegori¬ 
cal interpretations, is, therefore, beyond the capacities of the reli¬ 
gious scholars and he is not obliged to attempt to demonstrate its 
validity to them. 21 Since they do not and, in fact, cannot understand 
his higher theology, he would have, in order to argue with them, 
to descend to their level and to indulge in scholastic disputation. 
Such matters, indeed, are formally excluded from the competence of 
the mutakallimun, since their science extends only to the basic dog¬ 
mas (cp. Jawdbir, p. 21). Accordingly, al-Ghazall cites the authority 
of Malik b. Anas against interpreting God’s ascent of the Throne 


(pp. 6of. and 105) and that of c Umar (pp. 63f.) against discussing 
God’s qadar. 22 

Al-Ghazalfs claim that the meaning of the words used in these 
traditions together with their inner meaning iyasrdruhd) —which is 
to say, his theological interpretation of them—was not hidden from 
the Prophet and abu Bakr and the principal Companions and from 
the saints and the learned who have truly profound knowledge (wa- 
c ani l-’awliydH wal- c ulamdH l-rasikkiri) (p. 84, iff.) is somewhat ten¬ 
dentious, to say the very least, but his reiterated claim, the proof of 
which occupies the second major section of the work, that having 
such knowledge the Companions and the pious ancestors taught that 
“simple people” (al- c awdmm) were to recognize that knowledge of 
such things is given to “those who know” (>ahl al-ma c rifah) without 
themselves either inquiring into their interpretation or doubting the 
truth of it is of considerable importance. Evidently he did not feel 
that the thesis set forth in Faysal to the effect that according to the 
revealed law it is forbidden to charge a Muslim with unbelief because 
of his interpretation of the metaphorical descriptions of God that are 
found in the Koran and the hadlth was a sufficient response to his 
critics, so he carries the juridical attack one step further i nlljdm. The 
prophet, the Companions, and the authorities of the first generations 
legislated the seven rules set out in the first part of the book: it is for¬ 
bidden by law that religious scholars who are not endowed with su¬ 
perior theological insight make any attempt to interpret such things 
for themselves or under any circumstances question the interpreta¬ 
tion of them by those who possess superior insight. For al-Ghazall 
to attempt to explain and justify his interpretation to his opponents 
would itself be a violation of law 23 
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The Rhetoric of Harmonization 


Several things would seem clear enough. One, that there 
is a basic, integrated theoretical system that underlies al-Ghazalfs 
logical and theological writings, orders them, and gives them con¬ 
sistency. In different works, various elements of the broader system 
surface in different ways, here more, there less explicitly. In most 
of his writings, primary elements are brought into clear conceptual 
focus in at least a few places and in some works more or less regularly 
throughout. In many places, however, one or another of them may 
be deliberately suppressed or obscured or held scarcely discernible 
just beneath the articulated surface of the text. This occurs some¬ 
times—most conspicuously inlhya ?—even when the particular thesis 
may be quite clearly presented elsewhere in the same work. The form, 
cast, and scope of the particular work or passage determine in almost 
all cases the language, formal or figurative, technical or religious, in 
which any given theological thesis is presented, the mode and level, 


in short, in which al-Ghazall states or alludes to or hints at his under¬ 
standing of it or may simply dodge the issue altogether. Where he 
presents his thought in unambiguous conceptual terms, the basic 
character and structure of the system is clear to see and once grasped 
is readily discerned as governing what is said and, occasionally, what 
is not said when, though operatively present, it is not so presented. 
One has to do here not with the esoteric doctrine of any given school, 
but with a diversity of presentations of al-Ghazalfs own thought and 
of apology against those religious scholars who came to oppose or to 
condemn it. Although al-Ghazall came more and more to view the 
schoolmen who became his opponents and detractors as belonging 
to a religious and intellectual lower class who were incapable of grasp¬ 
ing the truth of his higher theology, one should not try to separate 
his works (or parts of his works) into esoteric and exoteric, as if some 
were addressed to the religious scholars at large and others, contain¬ 
ing his “real position,” to some elite fraternity. His works are, rather, 
to be viewed together as the essentially consistent, albeit rhetorically 
modulated, address to his fellow Shafi'ites and to the c ulama > at large. 
Though some of his writings, certainly—Qwfrw, for example—might 
well be classed as “popular” works, it would be erroneous to suppose 
that Maqsad and Mishkdb were aimed at an altogether different audi¬ 
ence than were Qudsiyyab and Iqtisad. Where al-Ghazall speaks less 
than forthrightly in expressing his views, his original and primary aim 
was not so much to withhold his teaching from the religious scholars 
as to lead the hesitant among them toward it. That one seek rhetori¬ 
cally to avoid needless antagonism and fruitless confrontation while 
cultivating an audience is a quite different matter from his trying 
simply to deceive them . 1 

It is clear as well that al-Ghazalfs basic theological system is funda¬ 
mentally incompatible with the traditional teaching of the Ash'arite 
school. His rejection of kalam as a simplistic discipline that is in¬ 
adequate either to the achievement of genuine intellectual under¬ 
standing or to the attainment of higher religious insight is obvious 
from the outset. Already in Mihakk he makes his opinion of the 
school theology of the mutakallimun clear. In their conceptualization 
of dogmatic theses most of the mutakallimun do no more than ac¬ 
cept the teaching of their masters uncritically (p. 56). Moreover, the 
premises and the arguments they employ are accepted on the same 
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basis of commonly accepted opinions (; mashhurdt ), and because of 
this, al-Ghazali finds, “their syllogisms yield inconsistent conclusions 
(nataHju mutandqidah) about which they are themselves at a loss and 
their minds are befuddled as they attempt to get them right” (pp. 
66f.). Their writings are “stuffed” with lengthy discourse in language 
that lacks precision and clarity, while true enlightenment (al-kashf) 
is achieved only by the path that he, al-Ghazali, has chosen to take. 
Exploiting the equivocities of the word ‘al-kaldm\ he therefore coun¬ 
sels the reader that he ought not to occupy himself with the usual 
discourse (the usual teaching of the schools: al-kalam cd-mu c tdd) 
but only with that which gives true benefit and insight (al-kaldmu 
l-mufidu l-mudth) (p. 77). The appendix on definitions (pp. n8ff.) 
emends, corrects, and, in substance, rejects a number of basic tradi¬ 
tional conceptions. Such remarks are not altogether lacking even in 
Iqtisad y as he remarks (p. 31) that what the mutakallimun have had to 
say regarding accidents is neither adequate nor clear and later advises 
the reader (p. 195) with regard to the origin of the moral obligation 
to know God that what is usually said on the topic ( al-kaldm al- 
mu c tdd) can neither satisfy intellectual thirst nor eliminate ambiguity. 
Following Mihakky then, kalam is much more explicitly rejected in 
Ihya?, as its many deficiencies and the intellectual shortcomings of the 
mutakallimun are set out at length in the first two books and, in the 
classification of the religious sciences, it is initially set aside in Book II 
and subsequently ignored altogether in Book XXI where he begins 
to bring the structure and substance of his own theology more and 
more to the fore. 

Al-Ghazalfs aim was to work out and to present a global theo¬ 
logical vision that in its higher metaphysics and ethics embraces all 
the sciences, disciplines, and practices proper to or recognized by 
Islam—all levels of Muslim experience, knowledge, belief, and ac¬ 
tivity—within an integrated whole. To carry this off—and particu¬ 
larly if it were to gain broader acceptance among religious scholars— 
he had in some way to bring his own metaphysics and his essentially 
Avicennan conception of the nature of the rational soul and its place 
within the cosmic system into some kind of positive relationship with 
the traditional teaching of the Ash c arite school. Since the two are 
fundamentally incompatible, one of the things he did was to attempt 
a kind of harmonization at the level of language. Often, as we have 


seen, he succeeds in using (or misusing) characteristic Ash c arite ex¬ 
pressions and formulations without meaning to assert what they nor¬ 
mally mean in their own, proper contexts, but rather to express very 
different intentions of his own. The most conspicuous examples of 
this are his formally restricted uses of‘create 5 (‘khalaqa, yakhluqu and 
Hkhtam'a, yakhtari c u 5 ) and of ‘the course of God’s custom 5 (jaraydnu 
l- c ddah) . Similarly, there is a whole set of Koran verses and Traditions 
that he commonly employs as statements or confirmations of his own 
teaching, as, for example, he cites the Tradition, “To your Lord in 
the time allotted to your lives belong diffusions of His mercy; will 
you not open yourselves to them?” (e.g., Mtzan> p. 19; Maqsad, p. 83; 
Munqidhy p. 87), as implying the action of the agent intellect on the 
mind that is ready to receive its output. Nor ought we to imagine 
that al-Ghazalfs using the Tradition in this way necessarily repre¬ 
sents a kind of sly and deliberate misappropriation of its “original 
meaning,” for under the assumptions of al-Ghazalfs conception of 
the nature of the rational soul and its relation to the agency of the 
celestial intelligences within the cosmic system, this is what (or one 
aspect of what) this hadlth obviously must mean. Clear indications 
of al-Ghazalfs doctrine are abundant enough that only the dullest of 
his contemporaries would have mistaken his intention in using such 
language. His usage is rhetorical, his aim to give a familiar and tra¬ 
ditional tone to what he says and so make it palatable to those who 
would reject it outright were it set in other, more formal terms. He 
commonly mixes vocabularies in order to avoid associating what he 
has to say with any one tradition or school. 

Often al-Ghazali will avoid presenting his position, either fudg¬ 
ing the issue, sometimes in a fog of traditional language, or dodging 
it altogether as for one or another reason inappropriate to the im¬ 
mediate context or occasionally as not to be divulged. The several 
questions concerning which he sometimes or usually avoids express¬ 
ing his views in unambivalent terms had not all the same importance 
within the school, and this is often reflected in how he treats them. 
Simple relationships of cause and effect in everyday events he ordi¬ 
narily asserts as self-evident, without hesitation or circumlocution. 
When, however, the question of causal relationships is brought up 
in association with the Ash c arites 5 denial of secondary causation, he 
feels obliged to finesse the issue. We saw this, for example, in Mi c ydr 
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(p. 109), where he dodges the issue by giving a contextually am¬ 
bivalent reply: he makes an appropriate distinction, but in language 
whose intention the reader is likely to misconstrue, and then drops 
the matter without having made his position clear . 2 Similarly, in the 
later books of Ihya? and in Maqsad , where his understanding of the 
lawful necessity of a number of causal sequences is set forth at length, 
he sometimes recasts his assertions about efficient causes in terms of 
“conditions”, as if to qualify them so as to show their conformity 
with Ash c arite usage and teaching. “Condition”, however, proves on 
examination to be but another term in his lexicon of harmonization, 
its meaning adapted and adjusted to the rhetoric of his address to the 
religious scholars . 3 So too, because the word c tawlid ’ located one of 
the Mu c tazilite theses the denial of which was an identifying criterion 
of traditional Ash c arite doctrine, al-Ghazall will sometimes deny that 
one thing “produces” ( wallada ) another, even though elsewhere he 
employs the verb in precisely this sense while asserting his own teach¬ 
ing in his own voice (e.g., Qistas , pp. 2if. and 24). The question of 
the immediate efficient cause of human primary acts holds an analo¬ 
gous place in the disputes between the Ash c arites and the Mu c tazila, 
so that when the nature and efficacy of “the created power of volun¬ 
tary action” ( al-qudmtu l-hadithah, qudmtu l- c abd ) is raised explic- 
itly, al-Ghazall tends to weasel, as in the inconclusive discussion of 
Mihakk (pp. 88 f.). When he is formally obliged to deal with the ques¬ 
tion in Iqtisdd y he buries the real issue under a cloud of dialectical 
obfuscation. So too, while he speaks plainly of the human agent’s 
power of acting as the immediate cause of the occurrence of the vol¬ 
untary act in various places in Ihya?, he occasionally retreats, in the 
very same sections, into the ambivalence of c qudrab ’ as naming both 
the faculty and its act and into talking about the power of voluntary 
action as a “condition” of the act’s occurrence. Here, as in most other 
places, al-Ghazall’s intention is clear enough. His condescension to 
the Ash c arite school is on the level of language, not of substance. 

These questions, however important one’s treatment of them may 
be as a criterion of orthodoxy within the Ash c arite school, are, strictly 
speaking, secondary ( jurii c ) in that they involve matters deviant 
opinions concerning which may be heresy ( bid?ah ) but not unbelief 
(kufr), at least according to most of al-Ghazall’s Shafi c ite colleagues 


and fellows. By contrast, the question of the resurrection and the 
next life, together with those of the punishment of the grave and the 
interrogation by the angels, Munkar and Naklr, etc., involves basic 
Muslim doctrine the denial of which formally constitutes unbelief. 
How the truth of these dogmas is to be, or may be, consistently af¬ 
firmed is intimately connected to how one conceives the nature of 
human life and for al-Ghazall, therefore, is directly associated with 
the conception of the rational soul. We have seen how in several dif¬ 
ferent works he avoids expressing his own views plainly and outright 
by listing a number of divergent opinions and either indicating his 
own obliquely or simply leaving the reader to infer what it may be 
from what he says or suggests in other contexts. His understanding 
of the essential nature of the human soul, however, is never really in 
doubt; it is more or less plainly suggested in Mihakk and is set forth 
in detail in both Ihya? and Mishkdh. But this is not, in and of itself, 
properly a matter of basic dogma either, wherefore his occasional 
pretense of fudging his position is basically a rhetorical move. His 
views concerning the resurrection and the next life, however, remain 
problematic, for it could not be easily argued that this is a negotiable 
question and there was a level of conflict with the scholars which he 
hoped to avoid. It is notable that the only instance we have seen in 
which al-Ghazall seems manifestly to deny what he in fact believes 
occurs in the discussion of the resurrection in Iqtisdd. 

Al-Ghazall’s Relation to the Ash’ante School 
as Reflected in the Chronological Sequence 
of His Writings 

It would be extremely difficult to discern any notable 
theoretical development or evolution in al-Ghazall’s theology—if any, 
indeed, there be—from Maqasid. to Iljatn. This is due in part to the 
great diversity of his works in form and focus alike, but most of all it 
is because of his language, which for all the polish and eloquence it 
so often has, and sometimes because of them, tends in many places to 
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be somewhat vague or noncommittal when fundamental theological 
propositions are in play. The diversity of terminology and style—the 
lexicon and rhetoric of presentation—allow the reader a fair sense of 
his meaning on one level but at the same time may mask it on another. 
His language, in short, lacks—or fails anyhow to convey—precision 
and distinctness regarding the finer (and sometimes crucial) detail of 
the propositions that are apparently asserted. He tends to offer rhe¬ 
torically more than he is willing to serve up. Again, one and the same 
basic topic is, in some cases, so differently treated from one context 
to another that while the one passage may well confirm the general 
meaning of another it adds little or no additional information. That 
is to say, al-Ghazall often states or hints at his understanding of a 
problem or issue in a given place only partially, so that in order to 
see his general sense of the particular question more clearly, one has 
to look to other texts which supply elements that were omitted or 
obscured in the first. Even then, however, where recourse to one pas¬ 
sage may bring the sense and implication of what is said in another 
more clearly into view, the view often remains only that of the general 
sense of what he thinks, while important aspects of the matter remain 
unexplained. As the basic thesis becomes clear, additional questions 
arise, for many of which no answer is offered anywhere. One has thus 
the impression that the charges of the Andalusian scholar al-Turtushl 
(d. 520/1126) and others that al-Ghazall had dabbled in matters he had 
not fully mastered (cf. Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic Thought , pp. 98ff.) 
are not entirely without plausibility. As we remarked at the outset, 
carefully read and considered, his formal treatment of a number of 
topics is remarkably superficial; and this is as true of his presenta¬ 
tion of logic in Mi c yar and Mihakk as it is of the discussions of some 
metaphysical and theological questions in the later works. In short, 
one has the impression that so great was his conviction that he had 
achieved a definitive grasp of “the true natures of things” he may have 
followed the advice he gives his reader in Ihya 9 4, p. 485 (translated 
above in ch. 3, p. 65) not to indulge in a great deal of speculation, but 
rather to pursue religious perfection. 

Setting aside any question regarding the course of al-Ghazalfs 
theology from the time he wrote Maqdsid until his death (i.e., from 
a.h. 486 to 505), a superficial examination of the sequence of his more 


important theological works in terms of his rejection of Ash c arite 
orthodoxy and his alienation from the school may prove interesting, 
at least for the purposes of the present study . 4 

Formally, Maqdsid is a completely neutral work. Al-Ghazall pre¬ 
sents it (1, p. 2) as a preface to Tahdfut: a general outline of the 
teachings of the falasifa, some of whose errors he will subsequently 
refute in the latter work. In the general presentation of their teach¬ 
ing, however, al-Ghazall gives no indication as to what doctrines he 
may agree with and which not. In Tahdjut, then, he twice (pp. i3of. 
and 179ft.) goes to some length to insist that he intends here to assert 
or defend the truth of no proposition, but only to refute the claims 
of the falasifa to have demonstrated the truth of a number of their 
theses, three of which entail unbelief and the rest, heresy. One might 
infer that the doctrine presented in Maqdsid, purged of the twenty 
theses refuted in Tahdjut , represents generally the valid teaching of 
those whom al-Ghazall will subsequently refer to ( Mizdn y p. 12, 8) as 
“the falasifa who believe generally in God and the last day.” No indi¬ 
cation is given in Tahdjut , however, of precisely what other elements 
of their teaching beyond the twenty theses al-Ghazall may also reject 
or may accept. 5 Mfydr, then, is presented almost as a kind of appendix 
to Tahdjut. Though it contains a general introduction “to the meth¬ 
ods of reflection and speculative thinking . . . and syllogistic forms 
and terminology ( al- c ibar)f al-Ghazall says at the beginning that his 
primary purpose in writing is to aid the reader’s understanding of 
Tahdjut by introducing him formally to the logic and the technical 
lexicon ( istildhdt ) of the falasifa. Accordingly, the long section on 
definitions (pp. isoff.) formally presents the definitions of the falasifa, 
which in a number of places are explicitly contrasted with those of 
the mutakallimun. There is, thus, a certain ambivalence—or potential 
of ambivalence—in various places in Mi c ydr y as one cannot be every¬ 
where certain whether or not al-Ghazall is speaking in his own voice 
or whether, when he cites the falasifa explicitly or the mutakallimun, 
he agrees or disagrees with what he says they say. When, for example, 
he says (p. 195, 4f.) that the being which is necessary in itself ( al - 
wdjibu l-wujudi hi~dhdtihi) has to be necessary in its every aspect ( min 
kulli jihdtihi), is he reporting the doctrine of the falasifa or speaking 
in his own voice? 6 He ends the book, however, by saying (p. 195) that 
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it was not written in order to explain things in detail, but in order 
to show “the way to come to the knowledge of the essential natures 
of things and to explain the rules of systematic reasoning 55 (li-baydni 
tartqi ta c arrufi haq&iqi l->umuri wa-tamhidi qdnuni l-nazar). What, 
thus, at the outset was stated to be the primary purpose of the book 
is ignored, as he seems to imply that most of what he has presented 
he agrees with. This impression is reinforced as he concludes by say¬ 
ing that since happiness in this life and the next is not to be attained 
save by knowledge and action, he intends to compose a book on the 
balance for weighing actions (mlzdn al- c amal ), just as he has here on 
the measure for knowledge (mi c ydr al- c ilm). 

With Mihakk, written almost simultaneously with Mi c ydr and on 
materially the same subject, we encounter a significant shift in al- 
Ghazalfs manner of address, for where in the latter work he had 
presented the logical teaching of the falasifa as such and in their ter¬ 
minology, throughout Mihakk he speaks plainly in his own voice. In 
order that the reader may better understand (i.e., accept) the univer¬ 
sal validity of what he has to say, he has chosen to avoid the formal 
terminology of either the fuqaha* or the mutakallimun or the falasifa 
and to make up (ikhtam'a) a neutral vocabulary of his own (p. 48, 
i3ff.). 7 And it is here that we encounter the first overt statements on 
the intellectual inadequacy and inferiority of the traditional school 
theology, along with the presentation, even if somewhat oblique, of 
al-Ghazalfs own views on, for example, the nature of the rational 
soul (pp. i36ff.; cited on pp. 6of. above) and God 5 s governance of the 
universe through the agency of “a single celestial cause 55 by means 
of a complex sequence of intermediary causes (p. 82, i2ff., cited in 
chap. 3, n. 59 above). It is also in Mihakk that we first find al-Ghazall 
saying that those who really know the truth about religious mat¬ 
ters are not permitted to talk openly about it (p. 137, cited on p. 61 
above). Numerous examples taken from questions of law indicate 
the audience to whom the book is primarily addressed, viz., his col¬ 
leagues, the religious scholars. Mihakk can thus be seen as marking 
an important moment in al-Ghazalfs career, as it represents a pub¬ 
lic manifestation of his sense of his own intellectual independence 
from the school tradition and his determination to set forth on the 
path of his own theology in his own terms. Seen within the institu¬ 


tional framework of the Nizamiyya college and its relationship to the 
Ash c arite theological tradition, this is no trivial event. 

Mlzdn seems to have been written shortly, if not immediately, be¬ 
fore al-Ghazalfs retreat from the Nizamiyya and Baghdad in 488/ 
1095. 8 Though we cannot determine whether it was completed before 
Iqtisdd or after, it will be more convenient to deal with it first, for rea¬ 
sons that will become apparent. The work is focused entirely on the 
perfection of the rational soul and accordingly a number of the most 
basic themes and elements that are to appear throughout al-Ghazalfs 
later works are presented quite explicitly. “The happiness of the soul 
and its perfection consist in its being engraved with the essences of 
the divine things ( haqdHqu l^umuri l-Hldhiyyah) and its becoming one 
with them so that it seem to be they” (p. 26, 4ft.; cp. p. 12, 19ft. et 
alibi). This “engraving” is received “from without, and the without 
here is the Well Guarded Tablet and the souls of the angels, for [all] 
essential knowledge (al- c ulum al~haqiqiyyah) is engraved upon them 
in an engraving which is in act” (p. 29, 4ff; cp. p. 17, 13ft., cited in 
chap. 2, n. 37, above; also p. 24, 7ft.). The best way to achieve this “is 
to be content with the way of the sufis, i.e., to persevere in worship 
and to cut off worldly ties, because the search for rational knowledge 
(al-bahtbu c ani l- c ulumi l-kasbiyyah) in order to achieve a permanent 
habitus in the soul is extremely difficult” (p. 29, isff). 9 If, however, 
one’s worldly ties are terminated, “mercy flows down upon him and 
the hidden truth of the celestial world (sirru l-malakut) is revealed to 
him and the essential natures become manifest to him; he need only 
be prepared” (p. 26, isfi). “If one strives with his soul, he enters the 
horizon of the angels” (p. 24,14). Consistently with this, al-Ghazall 
appears to agree with the thesis, here attributed to “the sufis and 
the metaphysicians amongst the falasifa,” that at death the soul be¬ 
comes permanently separated from the body: the pleasures and pains 
of the next life are purely intellectual, those depicted in the revelation 
being only images for what cannot be imagined (pp. ${.; cp. Ihyd? 4, 
pp. 484f*, translated on p. 65 above). That al-Ghazall cites the falasifa 
thus in Mlzdn is not surprising in that he associates their ethical 
teaching with that of the sufis, from whom he claims it was taken 
(Munqidh, p. 109). It is, moreover, consistent with the pattern of 
Mi c ydr , at the end of which Mlzdn is anticipated and which is cited in 
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it a number of times (e.g., pp. 17 and 33). His association of teachings 
of “the metaphysicians,” “the falasifa who believe generally in God 
and the last day” (p. 12,8f.), with those of the sufis is too transparent 
a fiction, however, for even al-Ghazall to have expected it to legit¬ 
imize his obvious commitment to the psychology and metaphysics of 
the falasifa in the eyes of his fellow Shafi c ites. 

At the very end of Mtzdn (pp. i24ff.) al-Ghazall raises the question 
of the nature of doctrinal systems (madhdbib ) and of how the diverse 
systems of the sufis, of the Ash c arite school, and of certain individual 
mutakallimun, cited in the course of the work, are related. Since 
understanding seeks a single, integrated system, where lies the truth 
in relation to these divergent systems? He replies that for most people 
there is only one system, that which they were taught—Ash c arite, 
Mu c tazilite, Karramite, or whatever—and to which they are totally 
committed (p. 126, 4ff )- For some, however, there are really three 
systems (p. 124, nff.): (1), that to which the individual gives his alle¬ 
giance in contests and disputations, (2) that which he imparts in 
teaching and instruction, and (3) “that which he believes privately 
concerning the theoretical matters that have been revealed to him” 
(md nkashafa lahu mina l-nazariyydt). The first two derive from the 
social and religious milieu in which he was raised and trained; he is an 
Ash c arite or a Mu c tazilite, a Shafi c ite or a Hanbalite. They represent 
two levels of his activity as a fellow of a particular school, the first in 
his institutional interaction with fellows of other schools and the fol¬ 
lowers of other masters than his own, and the second in his routine 
teaching of his students within the school. (You cannot tell simple 
people that God is neither within the world nor outside it nor con¬ 
tiguous to it but must insist to them that God is on the Throne: p. 125, 
ioff.) 10 The third system is a private matter between the individual 
and God, something to be divulged only to those who by nature and 
disposition and by virtue of their advanced learning and insight are 
capable of receiving it. The reader is advised to seek the truth through 
systematic reflection (al-nazar) so as to become himself the master 
of a system (sdhibu madbhab ). The first two of these belong to the 
ordinary school discipline of kalam, a science instituted to protect 
the normative beliefs of the orthodox community against heresy and 
unbelief; and the third is what in Ihyd* he will call Him al-mukdshafah, 
a higher theoretical science which embraces the understanding of 


the grounds of the higher practical science, c ilm al-mu c dmalah. Here, 
thus, we find in Mtzdn the program of al-Ghazalfs later writing, as 
it presents some of the most important elements of his theology and 
at the same time informs us clearly of his attitude toward the school 
traditions and how basically he understands and classifies the various 
levels of discourse and rhetoric that are employed in his writing. 11 It 
seems, however, that al-Ghazall may very well have felt that his es¬ 
pousal of the doctrines of the falasifa in Mtzdn had been somewhat 
imprudent in being so openly presented as to provoke unnecessary 
conflict, for he nowhere cites the work in any of his later writings. It 
is for this reason that we have drawn but sparingly on Mtzdn in the 
earlier sections of the present study. 

Though completed only a year or so after Mi c ydr and Mihakk , 
shortly before his departure from Baghdad, Iqtisdd may appear at 
first glance to betoken a kind of retrogression in the direction of 
traditional Ash c arite teaching. Its manifest character and form are, 
however, fully explained and justified in terms of the doctrine set 
out at the end of Mtzdn concerning the simultaneous adherence to 
three distinct “systems,” each of which has its own proper function 
and validity as employed by the religious and intellectual elite. Iqtisdd 
seems to be anticipated in Tabdjut (p. 78), where he says that he in¬ 
tends to write a work entitled Qawd c id al- c aqd?id in which, instead 
of merely refuting the errors of the falasifa, he will set out the true 
doctrine {al-tnadhhab al-haqq). The matter is problematic, however, 
since the announced title appears only later with the publication of 
R. al-Qudsiyyab jt qawdHd al- c aqd?id (for the title of which, see lhyd y 
1, p. 104 , 14 )* On the other hand, he does say in Ihyd 5 (1, p. 98, 3f.) 
that Iqtisdd is devoted exclusively to the foundational tenets of Islam 
(qawd c id al- c aqd?id )} 2 It is thus contextually associated with Qudsiy- 
yah as belonging to that elementary or introductory level of belief 
that is to be surpassed as the reader, continuing through Ihyd?, assimi¬ 
lates c AjdHb al-qalb (Book XXI) and progresses through the rest of the 
work. Iqtisdd is, moreover, formally associated with Tabdjut in that 
later, in Jawdhiral-Qur’dn (p. 21), al-Ghazall refers to both along with 
Mustazhiri as being kalam works, without mentioning Qudsiyyab . 
Taking these three together, then, one sees that the counterpositions 
which were not normally treated in the traditional manuals (counter- 
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positions which were topically of far greater importance at the time) 
had been dealt with in Tahdjut and Mustazhin, and that in Iqtisdd we 
have a third kalam work, this time following the traditional form of 
the manuals in setting forth the basic tenets of Islam as construed 
and understood within the Ash c arite school ( madhhabu l-haqq for 
disputation and for routine teaching) and defending them against the 
countertheses of the school’s traditional opponents . 13 Against the tra¬ 
ditional adversaries, chiefly the Mu'tazila, it was altogether fitting and 
proper to employ something like the traditional dialectic, whereas in 
writing against the falasifa and the Bapniyya, al-Ghazall had deemed 
it appropriate to employ quite different terms and assumptions. In 
any case, it is evident from the reference to Mi c ydr mdMihakk in the 
preface to Iqtisdd (p. 15) that the latter is in no way to be read as a 
repudiation of what he had said in the former two works, but rather 
as extending the context in which they are to be understood, that 
is, as evidencing their compatibility, at least on one level, with the 
general doctrine and practice of the Ash c arite school. It is thus, so to 
speak, a public gesture on al-GhazalFs part, i.e., a concrete acknowl¬ 
edgment of the place and function of the school theology within 
the religious community. At the same time, however, he deplores 
the theoretical worthlessness of ordinary kalam—its inherent failure 
to grasp the “true natures of things”—several times in very pointed 
terms (e.g., pp. 136 and 195); and together with this he seasons his 
arguments with expressions taken from the lexicon of the falasifa and 
unambiguously indicates his own adherence to at least some elements 
of their psychology (e.g., pp. 45, i68ff., and i 7 2fi). These things are 
elements of the upgraded, intellectually higher level kalam he claims 
( Arba c tn , p. 24; cited on p. 31 above) to have presented here. But, 
superior though it may be to the common kalam of the schools, it 
is still kalam and so remains at a level on which it is inappropriate 
to delve seriously into intellectual problems, something he is careful 
to point out (e.g., pp. 136 and 215). In all of this al-Ghazall plainly is 
telling the reader there is a higher level of theological understanding, 
if not urging him to move in that direction. 

Whatever may have been the originally projected form of the 
QawdHd al^aqd^id announced in Tahdjut, it is not altogether unlikely 
that Iqtisdd was ultimately composed with an eye to opposition that 
al-Ghazall was encountering on the part of some of his colleagues. 


This would seem to be a part of the reason for his somewhat heavy- 
handed (though genuinely insightful) account (pp. i 68 ff.) of the 
way in which the common run of school theologians—Ash c arite and 
Mu c tazilite alike—are mindlessly committed to the teachings of their 
masters and so unable to give any serious attention or consideration 
to other views, however reasonable. And so also it would seem to be 
the only plausible explanation for his abject repudiation of what he 
says some had inferred to be implied by his argument concerning the 
resurrection in Tahdjut . The reference to Tahdjut may, in fact, be a 
rhetorical smoke screen, as he would not likely have wished to refer 
to his discussion of life, the pneuma, and the soul in Mihakk y and 
certainly not to Mtzdn either, if the latter had been published before 
the completion of Iqtisdd or if the contents of its first chapters were 
already known to some of his colleagues in the Nizamiyya . 14 

In Iqtisdd , in sum, al-Ghazalf s aim is to present what for him is 
a first- or a second-level system, his “ madhhab for scholastic disputa¬ 
tion” or his “ madhhab for public teaching ” It conforms at least super¬ 
ficially to the traditional Ash c arite system, for this is the madhhab to 
which he was in principle committed by virtue of his training under 
al-Juwaynl and by his position in the Nizamiyya, just as his madh¬ 
hab in law was that of al-ShafiT. His association with the school—his 
status as a recognized master of Shafi c ite law—was important to him. 
For the sake of his own understanding of the completeness of his 
religious and theological vision, he needed to demonstrate his formal 
bond to the Ash c arite school in terms that would not conflict with 
his private or interior madhhab. The presence of various scattered in¬ 
dications that there is a higher-level madhhab that one may attain is 
integral to the intended character of the book and its place within the 
corpus of his writings. The appendix on the criteria for validating 
charges of unbelief can be seen to suit this context on several levels. 

The task that lay before al-Ghazall following his nervous collapse 
and departure from Baghdad, then, was to communicate his theology 
more completely and in ways that would make it more readily accept¬ 
able to his fellows. As we have seen, he had already begun to move 
in this direction in writing Mihakk. The more properly metaphysical 
and theological elements of the system (including his Neoplatoniz- 
ing psychology) had now to be represented in language and in forms 
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that were more integrally associated with the religious tradition as 
such so as more easily to display it as an all-encompassing theoretical 
vision of the underlying truths of the revelation. Given the circum¬ 
stances and the stress he had been under, it is not surprising that 
al-Ghazali began with Qudsiyyah, an Asfrarite catechism. Following 
this elementary exercise in traditional catechetics, however, he pro¬ 
duced his grand synthesis, Ihya? c ulum al-din, 15 which was almost 
immediately received with as great and as wide acclaim as he might 
reasonably have hoped for. This done, he proceeded to set out many 
of the most important elements of his theology more explicitly in 
conceptual terms in al-Maqsad al-asnd , K. al-Arba c m, and Mishkdt 
al-anwdr. 

Al-Ghazali was evidently satisfied that with the publication of this 
series of works he had presented the core of his theological teach¬ 
ing in appropriate form and in ample detail. With Qistas, then, he 
returns to a more popular level work, at a time when most likely 
he was already thinking about coming out of retirement. Nor is it 
mere coincidence that Faysal , an apologetic work in which he defends 
the validity of his departures from traditional Ash c arite orthodoxy, 
was written at the time of his return to teaching at Nishapur (499/ 
1106). And Faysal is followed by his autobiography, al-Munqidb min 
al-dalal , itself an essentially apologetic work, in which, while taking 
a somewhat conciliatory stance toward the mutakallimun, he parades 
his exceptional intellectual endowments and insists both on the pro¬ 
found sincerity of his quest for knowledge of “the essential natures 
of things” and on his ultimate achievement, through the assiduous 
practice of sufi asceticism, of a level of religious insight and cogni¬ 
tive certitude that cannot be communicated to ordinary scholars. The 
subject of his last major work, Mustasju , is the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of religious law, but here too, one notes his general program 
continues, as he intends, by the verbatim introduction of extensive 
portions of Mihakk into its prefatory sections, to draw >usul al-fiqh 
more fully and explicitly within the compass of his overall theologi¬ 
cal system. Conflicts with the school theologians, however, were not 
to be resolved, and after his final retirement from teaching he gave 
full vent to his animosity against the mutakallimun in the polemic of 
Iljdm . 

Al-Ghazali never composed a complete, systematic summary of 


his theology in formally conceptual terms. His theology is, in some 
respects, at least, rather superficial; the general structure is there, but 
in a number of places seems incomplete. There are several quite basic 
questions concerning which the texts offer us little or no clear indi¬ 
cation of what al-Ghazalfs views might have been. Whether he was 
fully aware of their importance and had thought them through is, in 
fact, questionable. 16 These, however, are matters that need not con¬ 
cern us here, as the facts regarding the primary subject of our present 
study would seem to be clear enough. Al-Ghazali was an Ash c arite 
in the sense that it was their school ( madhhab ) that he associated 
himself with as regards teaching and instruction of religious doctrine 
on a general or elementary level. This is unambiguously evidenced in 
Qudsiyyah . There is no evidence, on the other hand, that he held the 
traditional doctrine of the school as his own, personal madhhab, “the 
theoretical matters that had been revealed to him and that as such 
he privately believed” ( Mizdn > p. 124,13ft). It is the dialectical inter¬ 
play of these several levels, in many works and in many ways, that has 
caused difficulties for students of al-Ghazalfs works and given some 
the impression of gross inconsistency. 

The focus of our study has been narrow, and even within these 
limits there are many things that remain to be clarified. The general 
pattern, however, would seem to be well-enough substantiated on the 
evidence of the texts to offer a useful basis for further investigation. 



Notes 




Preface 

i. Publication of the acta of this meeting foundered on a shoal of inaction 
and indifference. The contributions having to do with Islam were eventually 
published in Revue des etudes islamiques 55-57 (1987-89), which appeared only 
in the latter part of 1992 and then without the contributors 5 ever having been 
given an opportunity to read the proofs. 

1 . Introduction 

1 The one, Ikhtisdr , has been known for some time now; the other, con¬ 
tained in the untitled manuscript, Escorial no. 1610 (copied 552/1157), has not 
hitherto been identified. 

2 The work has been translated a number of times. The best (though not 
altogether satisfactory) in English are those of W. M. Watt, Faith and Prac¬ 
tice of Ghazali (London, 1953 ), and R. McCarthy, Freedom and Fulfillment 
(Boston, 1980). 
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3 L. Gardet and M. M. Anawati, Introduction d la theologie musulmane 
(Paris, 1948), pp. Similarly, Watt holds that throughout his life al- 
Ghazall adhered to the traditional teaching of the Ash c arite school (Muslim 
Intellectual [Edinburgh, 1963], p. 119), and while noting that there are con¬ 
spicuous differences between al-Juwaynfs Irshdd and al-Ghazalfs Iqtisdd, he 
concludes that they are essentially formal and not substantive (pp. 122I). 
Watt’s book contains a number of interesting suggestions, but he has almost 
no sense of what philosophy and theology really are and so little understand¬ 
ing of the theoretical issues and problems discussed and argued in the texts. 
Some more recent studies contribute little to the question, e.g., H. Atay, 
“Mawqif al-Ghazall min c ilm al-kalam,” in Ghazdlt, la raison et le miracle (Islam 
dhier et daujourdhui, 30) (Paris, 1987), pp. 27—43, and George Makdisi, 

Al-Ghazali, disciple de Shafi c I en droit et en theologie,” Ghazdlt, pp. 45—55. 

4 Herbert Davidson’s conclusion, based on a careful examination of 
Mishkdh, that al-Ghazalfs conception of intellectual beings and the celestial 
world follows that of Avicenna (Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroes on Intel¬ 
lect [Oxford, 1992], pp. 129—144 and I49ff.) corroborates the evidence we 
shall present here and parallels our own conclusions concerning al-Ghazalfs 
cosmology, set out in Creation and the Cosmic System (Abhandlungen der 
Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, philos.-hist. Kl., 1992/1) (Hei¬ 
delberg, 1992). See also B. Abrahamov, “Al-Ghazalfs Theory of Causality,” 
Studia Islamica 67/68 (1988), pp. 75-89. 

5 Al-Ghazall, artisan de la fusion des systemes de pensee,” Journal Asia- 
tique 2 78 (1991), pp. 223ff. 

6 For a detailed discussion of these matters, see our “The Science of 
Kala m? Arabic Science and Philosophy 2 (1992), pp. Tff., and “Knowledge and 
Taqlid: The Foundations of Religious Belief in Classical Ash c arism,”/AOS 
109 (1989), pp. 37 ff* 

7 Cf., e.g., Ishdrah, pp. i7ff., and Irshdd, p. 3. The thesis of Makdisi and 
others that the leading masters of the ShafFite school were firmly opposed 
to systematic theology and stayed clear of kalam as a matter of principle 
is plainly no longer tenable, as has been pointed out by Joseph van Ess in 
ZDMG 139 (1989), p. 242. Concerning the case of al-ShirazI in particular, 
see E. Chaumont, “Encore au sujet de I’Ash c ari$me d’abu Ishaq ash-ShJrazI ” 
Studia Islamica 74 (1991), pp. i67ff.; Chaumont quite correctly points to the 
distinction between al-Shlrazfs position concerning legal questions and that 
concerning matters of fundamental theology (>usul al-dtn ), and shows that he 
followed al-ShafiT in the former and al-Ash c an in the latter (pp. i 75 f.). Note, 
too, that one has within this context also to distinguish between legal inter¬ 
pretation of the language of the sacred texts and their theological exegesis, 
as allegorical interpretation is allowed in the latter but not in the former. 


2 . Al-Chazdli on the Place 0 /Kalam 
Amongst the Religious Sciences 

1 Iqtisdd, p. 1,9ff.; so, also, paralleling the last phrase, we find in Qudsiyya, 
79, 5 (= Ihyd 3 1, p. 104, 19), natdHj al- c uqul wa-qaddydt al-shar c al-manqul. 
For a detailed discussion, see our “Al-Ghazall on TaqlidZGAIW 7 (1992), 
pp. 207ff. 

2 Cf., e.g., Iqtisdd, pp. 1-3 and 108, 2; Ihyd y 3, p. 17, 2f. and cp. Qudsiyya, 
p. 79, 4 ff. (= Ihyd 3 1, p. 104, i 9 ff.). 

3 I have preferred to leave * jawhar* (pi. jawdhir) untranslated here and 
in most places in what follows, since what al-Ghazall means by the word is 
somewhat problematic, as we shall see. In the translation literature and in the 
usage of the falasifa, it is employed as an equivalent of Greek ‘otio-ia’ (though 
the concept has a very different place in Avicenna’s metaphysics from that 
which it holds in Aristotle’s). In the lexicon of classical kalam it is a catego- 
rial term used to name or refer to the atom or indivisible particle (al-juz’ ), 
which is an independent entity (qdHmun bi-nafiihi ), as distinguished from 
the “accident,” which is not. 

4 Makdisi translates a portion of this passage of Mustasfd (“The Juridical 
Theology of ShafiT,” Studia Islamica 59 [1984], pp. 33f), but seems neither to 
recognize the formal basis of the distinction al-Ghazali makes between kalam 
and jurisprudence nor to take seriously the assertions he makes concerning 
the nature of kalam as a religious science. See also the remarks in n. 8 below 
concerning Qistds, p. 68,5. 

5 The section concerning God and His attributes in al-Juwaynfs R. al- 
Nizdmiyyah (pp. 20-42), for example, is ordered under these three topics. 

6 Generally speaking, “necessary knowledge” ( c ilm daruri) is defined as 
any knowledge (true cognition) which is not and cannot be the direct re¬ 
sult of something we choose to do or choose not to do, i.e., which is not 
the result of a rational inference, and which, therefore, we cannot choose 
to call into question by questioning the premises on which it is based; cf., 
e.g., Mujarrad, p. 248, iof., Shamil (81), pp. 84f. and Kdfiyah, §71, pp. 29f. 
Included under al- c ulum al-daruriyyah, therefore, are four of the five grounds 
of properly justified knowledge mentioned in Qistds, p. 60 (on which see p. 17 
below). Included also will be the insights which come about as the result of 
asceticism; cf., e.g., AjdHb al-qalb (Ihyd 3 , Book XXI). Concerning “acquired 
knowledge” ( c ilm muktasab), see the references in chap. 2, n. 27. 

7 As used here and in ‘al-ma c drif al-diniyyalf (Qistds, p. 68,4), £ al-ma c rifah ’ 
is a general term for religious knowledge, though with al-Ghazall, as with 
the sufis, it very often has the connotation of higher, direct religious in¬ 
sight and so is often opposed to scientific or scholarly knowledge (al-Hlm). 
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(For the use of the word in various senses of religious knowledge, see our 
“Knowledge and Taqlid” p. 47, n. 24, and p. 54, n. 38.) In Mihakk, p. 77, and 
Mustasja 1, p. n, al-Ghazall identifies mefrifab with the cognitive grasp of 
essences as such and distinguishes it thus from c ilm, which is the grasp of true 
propositions; he does not, however, follow this distinction with any consis¬ 
tency at all, as his use of these words is very fluid and has specifically to be 
understood within each particular context. With the expression ‘ al-ma‘arif 
al->Uahiyyah\ however, cp. ‘al-'ulum al-ildhiyyah’ in Munqidh, p. 105, 8, which 
is somewhat ambivalent since it may, in the context, refer either to theologi¬ 
cal knowledge as such and in general or to the “theology” of the falasifa. (The 
section concerning God and His attributes in Nizdmtyyah is termed “Rob al- 
> ilahiyyat ”.) Al-Ghazall, later in the same chapter of Munqidh (pp. io6f.), as 
also in Ihyd > 1, p. 23, 8, uses the expression ‘ al-’ilahiyyd f specifically to refer 
to the metaphysics of the falasifa as such. (Note, however, the occurrence of 
'kaldm for metaphysics in the list of sciences in Qistds, p. 68, cited in chap. 2, 
n. 8.) Cf. also the expression falsafatu l->ildbiyyin' employed ft>r metaphysics 
in Munqidb, p. 156, 6; also note Mizdn, p. 12, 8, where he speaks of “the sufis 
and those falasifa who believe generally in God and the last day,” and ibid., 
p. 5, 8, where he mentions “ba'du l-’tlabtyyina l-’islatniyyina mina l-falasifab ,” 
and p. 6,16, where he refers to “al-siifiyyatu wal-’ildhiyyina. mina l-faldsifah,” 
with whose views he associates himself (see below, pp. 95-96). In Munqidh, 
p. 123, he seems to restrict the use of logic to secondary matters which are 
not plainly presented in the Koran and the Tradition, but this is because of 
the particular context where he is speaking against the Batiniyya. Note that 
logic is not the mere rules governing the use of the syllogistic forms, but, 
for al-Ghazall assumes the Aristotelian ontology and the valid acquisition of 
justified premises. We shall return to this shortly. 

8 Following Greek usage, one is inclined to consider whatever is juridical 
to be conventional (belonging to vdfios) as such, since it has to do with the 
stipulations of the lawgiver. Al-Ghazall, however, evidendy considers the sci¬ 
ence of the fundamental principles of law ( c ilmu >usuli l-fiqh), as distinct from 
the science of the applications of the particular mandates of the law, to be a 
theoretical science; the latter begins from merely probable premises ( tnuqad - 
damdt zanniyyah) in order to seek conclusions that are merely probable (see 
Mihakk, p. 54 and the references in n. 17 below). Thus, in Mi‘ydr, p. 23,1, he 
speaks of U al-‘ulumu l-nazariyyatu l- c aqliyyatu minha wal-fiqhiyyah,” and so 
too m Qistds, p. 68,5, he lists as regulated by logic “the sciences of arithmetic, 
geometry, physics, law (fiqh), and kalam, and every one which is a real sci¬ 
ence and not merely conventional {kullu c ilmin haqiqiyyinghayrt wad<i ).” The 
occurrence of'al-fiqhiyyab” between ‘al-tab?iyyah” and ‘ al-kaldmiyyah ” seems 


curious in any case; the order is notably different from that of Ihya 3 i, p. 23, 
and Munqidh, pp. iosf. Al-Ghazalfs downgrading of applied fiqh as opposed 
to y usul al-fiqh caused a hostile reaction in some quarters; see Eric Ormsby, 
Theodicy in Islamic Thought (Princeton, N.J., 1984), p. 99. In Munqidh, p. 163, 
nf., concerning the healing properties of devotional acts, al-Ghazall speaks 
of “al- y awdd c u l-shar c iyyah ”. What he means by this is that while the specific 
characteristics ( khawdss ) of devotional acts by virtue of which they are effi¬ 
cacious in promoting the soul’s advancement in perfection derive from the 
nature of the soul and its relation to the body; knowledge of this is originally 
accessible only through prophetic revelation (see p. 67 below), where they 
are presented in the form of legislative commands. 

9 Cf. Tahdfut, p. 12, and al-Qudsiyyah, p. 79 (= Ihya 3 1, p. 104, i8ff.), and 
see our “Al-Ghazall on Taqlid pp. 24iff. What is for one’s ultimate good is 
known by revelation and so cannot be known through ordinary experience 
of the material world or through speculative reasoning (e.g., Munqidh y pp. 
152 and i6iff, Mustasfd 1, pp. 6ifi). 

10 Ihyd y 1, p. 23, 1 and I5ff., pp. 4ofi, and p. 97, i3ff; Jawahir, p. 21; and 
Munqidh , p. 91, 4ff. 

11 Ihya 3 1, p. 23, if. and ijff., and p. 98, i7ff; cp .Jawahir, pp. 23 and 34; cf. 
also Iqtisdd, p. 13; Munqidh, pp. 9ifi, mdFaysal, p. 71, 6f. 

12 Makdisi (“Al-Ghazall, disciple d’al-Shafi c I en droit et en theologie,” pp. 
48f.) cites this example concerning al-Ghazalfs position with regard to ratio¬ 
nal theology and the validity of nonliteral interpretation {ta y wil), but, having 
failed to see the radicality of al-Ghazalfs own theology and its ta y wU, mis¬ 
construes the evidence. The assertion (p. 48) that the Iqtisdd “ne represente 
pas les croyances dogmatiques dont GhazalT fut convaincu” is simply gratu¬ 
itous in that no serious evidence is offered as to what al-Ghazalfs genuine 
dogmatic beliefs might plausibly be. Statements such as that concerning the 
inflexibility of the Hanbalites (e.g., in Ihyd 1, p. 103, 4) are ignored, while 
al-Ghazalfs consistent insistence (e.g., Ihya 3 1, pp. ioif. and p. 103, 8ff., and 
in Faysal and Iljdm, on which see pp. 76ff. below) on recognizing the presence 
of metaphor {isti c drah, less often, majdz) in the formal analysis and inter¬ 
pretation of many descriptions of God found in the Koran and prophetic 
Traditions is ignored along with the radically rationalizing ta’wtl that he 
often suggests and sometimes presents. 

13 Note that while he never explicitly identifies himself with the Ash c arite 
school, he does speak {Iqtisdd, P-156,1, and Mihakk, p. 76,15, and p. 77,1) of 
“our fellows” in contexts in which the Shaffite adherents of the school are 
unambigously referred to, as also, while giving characteristic Ash c arite for¬ 
mulations, he speaks {Iqtisdd, p. 106, i2ff, 2nd Mihakk, p. 141,2) of those who 
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hold the true doctrine {'ahl al-haqq). Cf. also “al-'ashdb al-mutaqaddimin” 
in Faysal, pp. sf, discussed on pp. 76f. below in connection with al-Ghazall’s 
later conflict with the school. 

x 4 E.g. , Ihyd c i, p. 79, iiff, where kalam is identified with disputation (al- 
jadalu wcd-mundzarak) and distinguished from science/knowledge (al- c ilm). 
Kalam is also identified with disputation in Jawdhir , pp. 21 and 23. Note that 
in this he includes the legal scholars too ( Ihyd 3 1, p. 30, and Faysal, p. 70, 
though the disputational habits of the mutakallimun are worse {Ihyd' 1 , 
p. 40). 

15 SulamI, p. 87, and Hilyah 8, p. 361; so also abu Bakr ibn abl Sa c dan 
condemns disputation {al-mundzarah), SulamI, p. 422, 3f. Given al-Ghazall’s 
generally low opinion of the religious scholars as a class, it is plain that his 
general disapproval of scholastic dialectic is neither founded in nor directly 
akin to the dogmatic views of the Hanbalites. 

16 Many of the mutakallimun are prevented from attaining deeper insight 
because of their taqlid to the opinions of their masters; cf, e.g., Ihyd' 3, 
p. 13, i5ff., and generally our “Al-Ghazali on Taqlid pp. 23iff. Concerning al- 
Ghazalfs understanding of wahm (Avicenna’s “vis aestimativa ”), cf ibid., pp. 
235 ff; Mihakk, pp. 62ff and 71; and Mustasfd 1, pp. 46ff and 59ff In Faysal 
(pp. 69, 9 f- and 70,2ff) and IIjdm (p. 79,3) al-Ghazali speaks contemptuously 
of the arguments of the mutakallimun as rusum. It would seem likely that in 
al-Ghazalfs use of W here and in analogous contexts, the word does not 
have the formal sense that it carries in the logic of the falasifa but more that 
which is found in sufi contexts in which it is opposed to ‘hoqiqatf to describe 
something as mere appearance rather than reality; cf, e.g., SulamI, p. 158, 9, 
and p. 182,12. Elsewhere, however, he plainly uses 4 rasm ? in the formal sense 
it has for Avicenna, e.g., Mihakk, p. 103,15. 

1 7 This is true of the reasoning of fiqh too (cf., e.g., Mustasfd 1 , pp. 48 f. 
and Mihakk, pp. 67 f.), but in fiqh this is acceptable, since legal conclusions 
are merely probable opinions (zann; cf ibid., pp. 43 , 54 , and 67 ). 

18 Cp. the list in Mtydr, pp. io8ff Earlier (Qistds, p. 21), he had described 
“primary knowledge that is not based on inference” as “acquired either from 
sense and experience or the basic disposition of the mind” (Htntnd mina l-hissi 
wal-tajribati 'aw-gharizati Uaql). In Ihyd > 3 (p. 19, 6ff), following a tradi¬ 
tional formula, he says that the primary sources of knowledge are two, viz., 
the senses and formal reasoning {al-hawdss and al-i c tibdr). The list of the 
four kinds of primary knowledge, like that of the five sources, would seem 
most likely derived from Avicenna (cf., e.g., Ishdrdt, pp. ssff, and Burhdn , 
pp. 95 ff-)- In Mihakk, pp. 57ff, and Mustasfd 1, pp. 44fi) he presents seven 
sources of knowledge and judgment; here, direct perception is divided into 
the immediate experiences of one’s interior states and external sensibles and 


two further kinds of judgment are added, namely, those based on impres¬ 
sions ( al-wahmiyyat ) and those based on common opinion {al-mashhurdt ). 
The addition of these two sources of judgment is not merely for the sake of 
completeness, but also no doubt in order to add justification and clarity to 
his attacks on the intellectual weakness of the religious scholars in general 
and the mutakallimun in particular. 

19 See Creation and the Cosmic System, pp. i2ff. Similarly, he rejects the 
concept of “states” {'ahwdl) held by al-Baqillanl and al-Juwaynl as confused 
{Mihakk, pp. 29fi) and implausible ( Mustasfd 1, p. 35,9f )• Why, however, and 
in exactly what respect the concept is confused, he does not say. 

20 The passage is discussed by M. Marmura in “Ghazali and Demonstra¬ 
tive Science,” JHP 3 (1965), pp. i93ff., and in “Al-Ghazall’s Attitude Toward 
the Secular Sciences and Logic,” in Essays on Islamic Philosophy and Science, ed. 
G. F. Hourani (Albany, N.Y., 1975), PP- io5fi 

21 Cf , e.g., Ihyd ' 1, p. 17, 4fi, and Iljdm, p. 87, 6ff. Al-Ghazall’s position 
here is plainly opposed to the common doctrine of the Ash c arite school and 
of al-Juwaynl. It is to be noted that al-An$ari presents a lengthy attack on 
the thesis of the causality of the Aristotelian elements, of natures, proper 
accidents {al- c arad al-ldzim ), and essential properties {khdssiyyat al-dhdt) in 
Ghunyah, foil. 149V ff. Al-Ghazali employs c khdssiyyah’ often as a general term 
for a thing’s nature; cf., e.g., Mishkdb, p. 79, 12, where he speaks of the 
khdssiyyah of the “perceptive spirit,” which is a part of the soul, and Mustasfd 
1, p. 32, 6f., where he says that the true nature (haqiqah) of each being is its 
khdssiyyah, which belongs to it and not to any other. It is in this sense that al- 
Ansarl speaks of “khdssiyyatu l-'akwdn ” {Ghunyah, fol. 38r, 22f.). Some earlier 
Ash c arites too speak of the “properties” {khdssiyyah) or “natures” {tabi c ah) 
of bodies (e.g., al-Baqillanl, Hiddyah, foil. 27V, 15I and i8r, if.), but exactly 
how this is to be understood within the generally occasionalistic system is 
not clear. 

22 Cf also Mustasfd 1, p. 52, i2f. In Ihyd ' 1, p. 30, iff., al-Ghazali speaks 
of the astrologer’s predictions based on astronomical observations and the 
physician’s prediction of the course of an illness from his observations of 
the patient’s symptoms as inferences founded on causes {'asbob) grounded in 
the knowledge of “the usual courses of God’s custom and habit” {ma c rifatun 
bi-majdri sunnati l-ldhi wa- c ddatihi ), which he holds to be invariant. Thus, 
according to al-Farabl too, fire’s causing combustion is something that hap¬ 
pens in most cases but not always and necessarily, since the state of the re¬ 
ceiving subject is a condition for the occurrence of the effect {Nukat, pp. 
i07f, §§ 8fi); the relation is what al-Ghazali speaks of as a “conjunction” 
{iqtirdn). The effect follows, given the usual circumstances. 

23 Note that al-Kiya 5 al-HarasI, a fellow student of al-Ghazall’s under al- 
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Juwaynl, expressly denies that eating causes satiety (Usui al-din), fol. 2oir, 
translated in our “Moral Obligation in Classical Muslim Theology,” Journal 
of Religious Ethics ii (1983), p. 209. Against the notion of the concomitance of 
causes and effects, cf Mujarrad, p. 263,9ff 

24 “That whose alteration is not in possibility” is that which cannot 
conceivably be otherwise under any circumstances: what God could not 
have willed to be otherwise. One notes, thus, that the opening sentence of 
Book XVII of Tahdjut is ambivalent as al-Ghazall says, “The connection 
between what is commonly believed to be a cause and what is commonly 
believed to be an effect is not a necessary one (daruri) in our opinion.” If 
one takes ‘ darur ? in the sense it has in this passage of Mfydr, then the state¬ 
ment is seen to have a very precise meaning and one, moreover, that is almost 
banal in the context. This is even more true if one understands here md al- 
mawsufah rather than al-mawsulah , so as to render “the connection between 

some things that are commonly believed_” Al-Ghazalfs conception of the 

necessary and the possible follows that of Avicenna (cf, e.g., Maqsad, p. 137, 
9ff, translated in Creation and the Cosmic System, p, 62). Concerning his con¬ 
ception of the possibles as essences that are unoriginated and given to God’s 
knowledge as such, see ibid., pp. 52ff. 

25 This passage of Iljdm is translated and discussed in Creation and the Cos¬ 
mic System, pp. 75 f. Note that not only is the concept of the soul found here 
altogether alien to the Ash c arite theology ( c souF “has no referent”: Mihakk, 
p. 133, translated below, chap. 3, p. 60), but the idea that something intrinsic 
to man should govern the body so as to be the cause of any of its acts is 
incompatible with their traditional occasionalism (cf., e.g., al-lsfara 5 lnl, Fr. 
no. 48, p. 155). 

26 In Mihakk, p. 144 also, al-Ghazall talks about decapitation and death 
alongside eating and satiety, being struck a blow and suffering pain, and 
drugs and healing, as causes and effects. Here, however, he omits decapita¬ 
tion and death when he comes to explain that the actual production of the 
effect, since it may depend upon the state of the object, does not necessarily 
follow the usual cause in every case. One should note also that in contrast 
with the earlier context (p. 136) in which he had suggested that the soul 
governs the body as God governs the universe, the larger context of the dis¬ 
cussion of “causes” at p. 144 is stricdy one of law (fiqh), one, that is, which 
belongs to the second category of doctrinal systems mentioned in Mizdn (see 
chap. 5, p. 96) wherefore any talk about the soul is formally precluded. 

27 Mihakk, p. 61, 6 f. (reading ta c bir for fyyr in line 7); cp. ibid., p. 80, 6 ; 
cited on p. 18 above. The vocabulary here is not unique to al-Ghazall, for 
the Ash c arites too commonly speak of the regularity or consistency (ittirdd, 
istimrdr) of “God’s custom” (e.g., Irshdd, p. 180, 9, and Shamil [69], p. 284, 
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6f.) and of its stability (mustaqarr, e.g., Shamil, pp. 489, 1, and 491, i$f. ), 
but where they talk of interruptions or breaks in occasionalistically usual se¬ 
quences of events, al-Ghazali leans heavily on the emphatic future of Q35,42: 
“you shall never find (lan tajida) any substitution. . . ” 

28 In traditional usage and commonly with al-Ghazall, c ilmun muktasab 
( c ilmu ktisdb, al- c ilm al-kasbi) is knowledge (any true cognition) that is based 
on inference following reflection and reasoning (cf., e.g., Mujarrad, p. 247, 
I 9 f, and Shamil [81], pp. 6of.) and concerning which doubts may be raised 
by calling into question one or both of the premises on which its justifica¬ 
tion is proposed. *Ilmu ktisdb ’ is, therefore, synonymous with ‘ilm na%ar? 
(“speculative knowledge”); cf, e.g., ShlrazI, c Aqidah, §15, p. 67, and Mizdn, 
p. 29, translated below, chap. 5, p. 95. ‘Istidldl ’ and ‘ftibdr* are interchanged, 
e.g., in Ihyd 3 3, p. 17, 29 f. Though some scholars, misled perhaps by the ter- 
minology and mistrustful of kalam, have tended to find the expressions *ilm 
muktasab ’ and ^ilm daruri (on which, see chap. 2, n. 6 above) unclear and 
the meaning confused, the concepts are, in fact, quite straightforward and 
the basic distinction is altogether sound. 

29 On the background of these names for logic, see Dmitri Gutas, Avi¬ 
cenna and the Aristotelian Tradition (Leiden, 1988), pp. 28if. 

30 Thus, for example, the degrees (rutab) or levels (darajdt) of existence 
and of the presence/presentation of existence, on which, see below, chap. 4, 
p. 78. 

31 Earlier in the same work he insists that the use of logic is illustrated 
and taught in the Koran (p. 8; cp. Munqidh, p. 123), and in arguing for the 
validity of drawing a conclusion from two premises he cites Q6,83 as con¬ 
firming the use of logical reasoning by Abraham (e.g., pp. 18 and 27); this is 
traditional within the school (cf., e.g., Luma c , §11, an dlshdrah, p. 18, 2-13). 

32 One should keep in mind that the forward references in the first two 
books otlhyd? to the second half of the work are important for understanding 
how the often traditional language of Books I and II is to be taken. 

33 Al-mu c dmalah* is common among the sufis as a term for the fulfillment 
of moral duties and devotional practices; al-Sulaml, e.g. (p. 299), reports of 
abu 1 -Husayn al-Warraq that “kdna c dUman bi- c ulumi l-zdhiri wa-yatakallamu 
ft daqd 3 iqi c ulumi l-mu c dmaldti wa- c uyubi l- 3 afdT\ see also ibid., pp. 158, 3f., 
316, 7f. and 351, i2f. and 453, isff, and 437f. (Concerning al-Ghazalfs associa¬ 
tion of the ethics of the falasifa with the teaching of the sufis in Mizdn and 
Munqidh, see chap. 5, p. 95 below.) On the common use of the term in other 
contexts, cf. Marie Bernard, art. “Mu c amala,” EL 2 

34 Angels’ here refers to separated celestial intelligences. The devils are 
metaphorically explained in terms of the appetites and the lower powers of 
the soul and the material mixture ( mazdj ) of the individual’s body (e.g., Ihyd 3 
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3, p. 25, isff ). (One should probably read hikmab [wisdom] in place of hnkm 
[judgment] at p. 20, 28.) It is interesting to note in connection with the in¬ 
terpretation of angels and devils here that in Jawdhir (p. 29) he interprets the 
“two fingers” in the hadlth, “The hearts of men are between two of God’s 
fingers ...” as angels and devils, so that there will be two distinct levels of 
ta^wtl for this hadlth, as one passes through a secondary metaphor in order 
to come finally to the underlying sense. In al-Ghazall’s use, ‘the High Coun¬ 
cil’ (the phrase is taken from Q37,8 and 38,69) refers to the highest of the 
separated intelligences, which is associated with the outermost sphere and 
functions as the agent intellect (e.g ..Mizdn, p. 49, i 5 f.). His use of titles and 
descriptions taken from the Koran and from Traditions to refer to celestial 
intellects (“angels”) and to the highest in particular, varies, and from one 
place to another seems to be based on rhetorical criteria, if not whim, and 
not on any formal systematization of the terminology in terms of a specific 
hierarchy. In some cases it is not entirely clear whether al-Ghazall attributes a 
given function to the angel of the outermost sphere specifically as the direct 
or proximate cause or remotely as the agent that governs the operation of 
the whole. This seeming confusion may, however, reflect in some part a use 
of Isma c IlT material; see H. Landholt, “Ghazall and ‘Religionswissenschaft,’” 
Asiatische Studien 74 (1991), pp. 19—72. 

35 He says (p. 23, nff.) that the physics (al-tab?iyydt) of the falasifa, where 
it is not pure ignorance and so contrary to the revelation, resembles the 
theories of the physicians (na%ar al-’atibba 3 ); cp. Munqidh , p. 104. That he 
does not mention psychology here is probably due to the fact that those as¬ 
pects of it which most interested him had been appended to metaphysics by 
Avicenna; on this see Gutas, Avicenna and the Aristotelian Tradition , pp. 254ff. 

36 That this is the principal point of the introductory classification is not 
made altogether clear in the discussion of Gardet and Anawati, Introduc¬ 
tion, pp. ii3ff., where the analysis is more narrowly focused on the division, 
ordering, and classification of the sciences as such. 

37 The image of a mirror is important to him; it is employed in Mfydr, 
P* 164, 9 ff.; and in Ikyd> 4, pp. 304,6ff., and 489, iff.; Mizdn, p. 24, 7ff; and 
Jawdhir , p. 13; cp. al-Nafi al-ndtiqah , p. 196, i9ff. Al-RazI ( Taftir 2, p. 203, 
2ff), in fact, accuses al-Ghazall of making here an incompetent attempt to 
explain the doctrine of the falasifa. (I am indebted to Anthony Street of the 
Australian National University for this reference.) In Mizdn (p. 12, 2of.) al- 
Ghazall employs the language of the falasifa in presenting the “sufi” thesis 
that “the perfection peculiar to man is the grasp of the essential nature of the 
intelligible beings as they really are (>idrdku fyaqlqati l- c aqliyydti c ald md hiya 
c alayhi) apart from general impressions and sensible forms ( al-mutawahhimdt 
wal-hissiyydt) in which animals share”. That as such, the intellect, as opposed 
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to imagination, sense, etc., grasps pure abstracts, cf. also, e.g., Mustasjd 1, 
p. 35, and Mishkdh, p. 79,5. 

38 Cp. Mi'ydr, p. 106,9ff, where he says “when [the premises] are present 
in the brain in a special order the soul is ready for the knowledge of the con¬ 
clusion to come to be in it from God” (>idhd hadarat fi l-dhihni c ald tartibin 
makhsusin tsta c addati l-nafiu li’an yahdutha fihd l- c ilmu bil-natijati min c indi 
Udh). Marmura (“Al-Ghazall on Demonstrative Science,” p. 194) interprets 
this as implying that God creates the knowledge of the conclusion in the 
soul directly, not through the intermediate causality of an angel (a celestial 
intelligence which functions as an agent intellect). He therefore reads ‘ yhdth y 
as passive of the causative stem of the verb (yuhdath) ; this seems to me much 
less likely than the active of the intransitive, given the “from God” (mina Udh) 
that follows. There is, moreover, no question of any causal agency here in 
Mi c ydr, but only of the soul’s readiness ( isti c ddd ) to receive the cognition (cp. 
the Hnjald' 1 ollhyd 3 , loc. cit.). Upon the achievement of actuality of proximate 
aptitude, in any case, the knowledge is passively received, wherefore to read 
the passive makes no difference to the proper sense of the statement, since 
“from God” may not be read as expressing the agent, but as indicating the 
source in God’s original Ordainment of the universal system. In Mizdn (p. 17, 
i3ff) al-Ghazall speaks of knowledge that is received from “the angels that 
are entrusted with human souls ” and goes on to say that “this knowledge 
occurs in them from God only through an intermediary {Hnnamd yahsulu 
fihd nuna lldhi hi-wdsitah) ; He says, ‘it is not man’s that God speak to him save 
by revelation or from behind a veil or by sending a messenger’ ((342,51)” On 
the operation of this, see also references in chap. 2, n. 41, below. In one re¬ 
spect this is not radically different from the conception of the Ash'arites, for 
whom knowledge ( c Um) follows reasoning (al-nazar) but is not mutawallid; 
see also chap. 3, n. 60, below, and see the references in our “The Science of 
Kalam,” p. 10, n. 5. Concerning how the conclusion which is contained in the 
premises “in potency” comes to actuality, al-Ghazall mentions in Mustasjd 
(1, P- 53 ) the Mu c tazilite thesis alongside several Ash c arite theses and his own 
(attributed to the falasifa), but concludes by saying that to go into the truth 
of the matter “is not appropriate to our present context.” In any event, for 
the Ash c arites and al-Ghazall both, as well as for al-Farabi and Avicenna, the 
agent intellect acts OitpaOev. One notes here that in contrast to the doctrine 
of Aristotle and the Christian thinkers of the Latin West, none of the falasifa 
holds that the rational soul or intellect is or possesses as an element or aspect 
of its own being the active power of its own act; rather, the human intel¬ 
lect receives its proper actuality through the action of an external, celestial 
agent. With Avicenna and al-Ghazall, however, the passivity of the rational 
soul is absolute, since the internal acts which bring about the conditions for 
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the soul’s reception of the forms from the agent intellect are the determinate 
effects, direct or indirect, of external causes. 

39 The image here is founded on the connotations of ‘ al-natijab 5 (the 
conclusion of a syllogism), which is derived from the verb ‘ nataja , yantiju\ 
the base meaning of which is to give birth, generally of animals. Al-Ghazali 
makes an elaborate play on the connotations of the word in Iljdm, pp. 68f., 
concerning which see Creation and the Cosmic System, p. 76, n. 150. 

40 The particular work or activity ( c amal) of the scholars and the sages 
is “to acquire the sciences as such and to impart them to the mind” (iktisdbu 
nafsi l- c ulumi wa-jtildbubd 3 ild l-qalb) (Ihyd 3 3, pp. 2of.); note the use of 
Hktisdb ’ here: as distinguished from the knowledge of the “saints,” the meta¬ 
physical knowledge of the scholars and the sages is conceptual and is acquired 
through rational inference. Note too that ‘sages’ (al-hukamd 3 ) is commonly 
employed to designate the falasifa. 

41 See the remarks in our Creation and the Cosmic System , p. 45, and the 
references there in n. 81 and concerning the Throne (identified with the Well 
Guarded Tablet) as the first created intellect associated with the outermost 
sphere; see also Ihyd 3 3, p. 20, 3ff, cited in chap. 4, n. 14, below. Al-Ghazalfs 
usage of these expressions is not everywhere consistent, as often, follow¬ 
ing traditional understanding of the word, he takes ‘Throne’ to refer to the 
outermost sphere as such. For the image of engraving, cf., e.g., Mizdn, p. 26, 
4 ff> cited on p. 95 below. The agent intellect is referred to in Ihyd 3 3, p. 16, 
nff, as a pen (qalam) with which God writes on the intellect, “one of God’s 
creations which He has made the cause of the actual engraving of true cog¬ 
nitions on human hearts” ( khalqun nun khalqi Udhija c alahu sababan li-kttsuli 
naqshi l~ c ulumi fi qulubi l-bashar). That the reception occurs automatically 
once the human intellect is “ready” (musta c add) is plainly implied by Ihyd 3 3, 
p. 19, 27 f.; cf. also Mizdn, p. 18, 5ff. 

42 On this cf. Creation and the Cosmic System, pp. 45fi and 75f. The angel 
of the “Throne” is named an ‘intellect’ according to Fay sal (p. 41, where 
it is also said to be referred to metaphorically in scriptural references to 
God’s “hand”). 

43 In Maqsad and elsewhere al-Ghazall associates or identifies God’s taq- 
dir (his original apportioning creation according to order and measure) with 
His knowledge and will. His judgment (< hukm ), and His wisdom. With this, 
note the wording of Ihyd 3 4, p. 112, 12 (translated in chap. 3, p. 57, below), 
where he speaks of ^asbdbun muqaddaratun fi c ilmi UdhT God’s Accomplish¬ 
ment ( al-qadd ?), following the use of the verb in Q4i,i2, al-Ghazall asso¬ 
ciates with His creating ( ikhtird c ) and bringing the universe (the primary, 
“universal and permanent causes”) to actual existence ( 3 tjdd) and so with his 
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general providence and liberality (e.g,, Maqsad, p. 98, and Ihyd 3 4, p. 94, 8f. 
and cp. Najdh, p. 302, i9fi). 

3. Two “Ash'arite” Tracts 

1 This problem has been most sharply raised by Prof. Marmura in sev¬ 
eral articles. He understands al-Ghazall to follow the basic doctrine of the 
Ash c arite school against “[Avicenna’s] concept of a necessitating God” (“Al- 
Ghazalfs Attitude to the Secular Sciences and Logic,” in Essays on Islamic 
Philosophy and Science, ed. G. F. Hourani [Albany, N.Y., 1975], p. 107), and 
to hold, for example, that every occurrence in the world is “the direct cre¬ 
ation of God” (“Ghazali and Demonstrative Science,” p. 183) and accordingly 
suggests that one should read “the causal language used in the Mi c ydr in 
occasionalist terms” (ibid., p. 193). Later, while still asserting that according 
to al-Ghazall “divine power can intervene in the natural order” (“Al-Ghazall 
on Bodily Resurrection and Causality in Tahafut and the Iqtisadf Aligarh 
Journal of Islamic Thought 2 [1989], p. 47), and interpreting references to the 
consistent order of natural events by expressions such as ‘[God’s] causing 
things to occur in consistent patterns’ ( 3 ijrd 3 al~ c ddah ) as implying that the 
patterns are governed by no intrinsic principles or natural laws but occa- 
sionalistically by God’s immediate activity (ibid., p. 53), he concludes (pp. 
59 ff) to al-Ghazalfs putting forward a “modified Aristotelian theory” which 
recognizes the presence in some things of natural properties by which they 
are capable of specific kinds of action and passion, but one that is premised 
on the Ash c arite notion that the divine act is voluntary and concludes that 
this modified Aristotelian system is introduced into Tahdfut, not as a theory 
which al-Ghazall himself subscribes to, but simply for the sake of argument 
(ibid., pp. 59 and 65). Abrahamov (“Al-Ghazalfs Theory of Causality,” p. 91) 
takes it that al-Ghazali is deliberately inconsistent “in order to conceal his 
true doctrine.” 

2 Al-An$ari follows the teaching of al-Juwaynl for the most part very 
closely; this is not entirely the case with al-HarasI, whose Usui al-din deserves 
serious study. One should note here that al-Ansari (Ghunyah, foil. i2or and 
142V) accuses al-Juwaynl of inconsistency because of the differences of what 
he had said regarding the creation of human acts in Nizdmiyyah and in his 
major kalam works. 

3 The Karramiyya are reported (e.g., Farq, p. 222, and Milal, p. 192) to 
have held a position on this analogous to that of the Mu c tazila. Only the 
Mu c tazila are mentioned, however, when the topic is taken up mMustasfd (1, 
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4 By ‘being aroused’ ( inbfdth ), he means the response that, given the 
prior psychological state of the subject, is caused deterministically by some 
power of the soul either because of the act of another power or by some ex¬ 
ternal stimulus. The word is used in the same sense elsewhere in Iqtisdd y e.g., 
at p. 173, translated in chap. 3, p. 38; cf. also the references and the discussion 
in Creation and the Cosmic System, p. 26, n. 39, and generally pp. 22ff. His 
use of ‘ thamaratf (fruit, product) in the present passage is to be understood 
within the same context of psychological determinism in which he will speak 
of human actions as the “products of moral character”; see Creation and the 
Cosmic System, p. 76, n. 150. 

5 References to nature are not infrequent in Iqtisdd : pp. 8 (cited on p. 32 
above), 47,68f., i7if., and 195 (cited on p. 34 above). 

6 Al-Ghazali’s definition of the ethically obligatory or necessary super¬ 
ficially resembles one of the traditional definitions, e.g., that the ethically 
obligatory is that for omission of which there is the threat of [God’s] pun¬ 
ishment (for the definitions, cf. Kdfiyah, pp. 38ff, cited in our “Moral Obli¬ 
gation,” p. 208, n. 15), but in the context is differently understood; on this 
cf. Creation and the Cosmic System, pp. 67f. Al-Ghazalfs analysis of other 
ethical terms (‘good’, ‘bad’, ‘pointless’: Iqtisdd, pp. i6if., and see also Qudsiy- 
yah, p. 90, isff. = Ihyd y 1, p. 112, iff., and generally Mustasfd 1, p. 5 8ff.) is 
analogously rationalizing and, albeit squarely contrary to the intuitionist de¬ 
ontology of the Mu c tazila, is nonetheless incompatible with the traditional 
Ash c arite doctrine which grounds them exclusively in God’s gratuitous com¬ 
mand and prohibition. For al-Ghazali (as also for the Mu c tazila), the reason 
(or cause) of an act’s (or omission’s) being good or bad or obligatory (nec¬ 
essary) has its foundation in the natural good of the agent, so that ethical 
“causes” {Hied) can be fully rationalized, directly or indirectly, in terms of 
the nature of the agent and the causal relationships which obtain between 
actions and their results. He cannot, thus, consistently make the radical sepa¬ 
ration between juridical “causes” and the commonly observed sequences of 
events as is stated, for example, by al-Harasi (see our “Moral Obligation,” 
pp. 209 fi). Al-Ghazall’s revised conception of moral obligation and necessity 
is presented already in Mihakk (pp. i4iff). 

7 On this see our “Al-Ghazali on Taqltd >” pp. 235ff., and the references 
there cited. Note also the appeal to natural disposition and nature in the 
reply to the MuTazila in Iqtisdd, pp. iyiff. 

8 Essentially, the same statement is made in Mi c ydr (p. 195). There, one 
might be inclined to discount it or not to take it altogether literally on the 
grounds that the stated purpose of the work is to set out the terminology 
and logic of the falasifa. When it occurs in Iqtisdd, however, one has to take 
more serious account of its implications for al-Ghazali’s theology; that God’s 
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will to create this universe is included under this necessity is spelled out in 
Iljdm (pp. 68f.). The statement at the opening of this section {Iqtisdd, p. 174, 
11) is also to be noted, in that he says “ yajuzu li-lldhi c an layakhluqa l-khalq” 
(it is permissible for God that he not create mankind), as it plainly addresses 
the question of ethical necessity which is under discussion. He does not say 
yajuzu c an la yakhluqa Udhu . . which might be taken to assert or imply 
that it is concretely possible that God not have created mankind. Though the 
statement does not and is not meant to assert that God necessarily creates 
from eternity, the theological significance of it is nonetheless considerable; 
see Creation and the Cosmic System, §§4.3f. 

9 Maqsad, p. 98; cf. Creation and the Cosmic System, p. 42, n. 72. The nature 
of the human soul and its activities, however, belong (at least in part and in 
this life) to the sublunary realm and so are alluded to in a number of places 
in Iqtisdd, even though al-Ghazali refuses to go into the matter as such (e.g., 
p. 215, discussed on p. 56 below). 

10 Using the terms in this way, then, the one {‘kbalaqa, yakhluqu ’) is used 
of God’s “creation” in the sense of the original determination of the universe 
in God’s knowledge, wisdom, and will and the other of “creation” as the 
original ordering of the universe in which all future events are determined. 
On these terms and their association with God’s attributes, see chap. 2, n. 43. 

11 Cf., e.g., Ihyd* 1, p. 52,23 et alibi pass.; concerning the expression, which 
occurs also in Avicenna (e.g., Ildbiyydt, p. 4,16), see Creation and the Cosmic 
System, p. 18, n. 18. The idea that one has to avoid being distracted by various 
opportunities, advantages, and means of livelihood (jasbab ) in order to live 
in the immediate presence of God, the one who presents them as such {al- 
musabbib ), is not uncommon with the earlier sufis (cf., e.g., al-Sulami, pp. 
2 94 , 353 ,422f, and 449, if.), but al-Ghazali’s intention in using the expression 
is plainly that of Avicenna. Here again, we have an example of al-Ghazali’s 
taking a locution employed in religious contexts and adapting it to his own 
formal system within the context of which it takes on a quite different mean¬ 
ing. Cp. also the definition of tawhid cited from al-Junayd {Risdlah 4, p. 42): 
“* an to'toma ? anna qudrata Udhi ft l^ashydH bi-ld mizdj wa-san c ahu lil-’ashydH 
bi-ld c ildj wa- c illata kulli shafin san c uhu wa-ld c illata li-sanHht. ” Thus, in speak¬ 
ing of the proof of the existence of the necessary existent from the contin¬ 
gency of the world, al-Ghazali speaks {Mihakk, p. 93, if.) of effects’ not being 
validly attributable to contingent entities { c adamu sihhati stinddi l-ta’thiri >ild 
l-hawddith ), but this is not the same as saying they have no effect or causality 
whatsoever {Id taHhira lahd ), as do the traditional Ash c arites (e.g., Irshdd, 
p. 210, 3f., and below, chap. 3, nn. 28 and 30). 

12 There is a variant for bil-jabarut here which reads bil-nudakut, but since 
the latter in al-Ghazall’s use is a synonym for the celestial realm and all sub- 
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lunary events flow determinately from above, the sense remains essentially 
the same. 

13 So also he says that the soul uses ( ista c mala ) the body; see chap. 2, n. 25, 
above and the discussion of the soul below on pp. 55-63. For the use of 
‘sakhkhara y yusakhkhiru’ (reflecting the wording of Q13,2; 16,14 et alibi pass.), 
cp., e.g., Avicenna, Aqsdm, pp. njf. 

14 Note with regard to this passage that the relationships and interactions 
between the faculties of the human agent and their physiological effects 
(through the functioning of the pneuma) do not immediately involve the 
cosmic system and so are more or less clearly alluded to in a number of places 
in Iqtisady as when he refers to nature in the passage immediately above. 
Nor, since they are not subject to human volition, does allusion to them di¬ 
rectly raise the question of efficient causality in the voluntary acts of human 
agents. 

15 See, e.g., above, chap. 2, pp. 19-21, concerning al-Ghazall’s discussion 
of empirically founded premises in Mfydr, pp. io9f. and cf. Creation and 
the Cosmic System , p. 59. 

16 He similarly bows out of stating his position clearly and completely in 
a number of places in Iqtisady as he does also in other works. 

17 Thesis 6 (p. 40), that God is not an “accident ” stands as an article nor¬ 
mally included here in the traditional manuals in order to exclude God from 
both of the two most general classes of created beings. 

18 Cf. also Ihyd* 3, p. 16, 23ff., and Mustasjd 1, pp. 45f., cited above in 
chap. 2, p. 18, and chap. 2, n. 8. 

19 This, like so much of al-Ghazall 5 s usage, also reflects the elements of tra¬ 
ditional religious language, as, for example, the “storehouses of the spirits” 
(khazdHn al- y arwdh) are said to be in the sky also in Mushkil, p. 198,13C; it is 
only when such locutions are heard within the broader context of al-Ghazalf s 
thought that their formal implications surface. 

20 With “both by nature and the revelation,” cp. the ^aqlan wa-shar c an ” 
of Avicenna’s al-Najs al-ndtiqah y pp. 196, i7f. and p. 197,1. 

21 Cited also in Bjorn, pp. 6of. A rationalization of why, for the good of 
simple people, the Prophet occasionally spoke in language that has to be in¬ 
terpreted metaphorically or allegorically is given mlljdm, pp. 97ff., on which 
see chap. 4 below. 

22 Most Ash c arite authorities do not accept the equivalence of ‘istUd* for 
‘istiwa>\ In Qudsiyya (p. 83,18 = Ikyd> 1, p. 107,14) al-Ghazall offers c istUd» 
as an interpretation also for expressions that speak of God’s being on high. 
Al-Ghazali’s ta’wtl of the metaphor will be presented without ambivalence in 
Iljdm (pp. 68f.) where he states that it refers to God’s necessary governance 
of the universe through the outermost sphere. 
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23 Though both interpretations are to be found in Ash c arite exegesis (e.g., 
Mushkil, pp. 79f.), the angel is there interpreted as bringing “suggestions”; 
cp. Ta c arrufy p. 62, and Risdlah 4, p. 191, 32ff. Abu Ya c la condemns the first 
interpretation offered by al-Ghazalf (al-Mu c tamad, p. 55, irff, §90) . It is inter¬ 
esting to compare al-Ghazall’s interpretation of “ascends the Throne” with 
that offered by al-Ansari in Sharh al-Irshdd (fol. 144V, i7ff.), where he says, 

this has to refer either to height and majesty or to the meaning of ‘master- 
ing 5 ( al-qakr ) or it intends some action and the reason it is particular with 
respect to the Throne, is that [the Throne] is the most immense of created 
beings; ‘ascending the throne’ may be an expression for the order ( inti^dm) 
of the heavens and the earth and everything between them, for kings in our 
world are able to ascend the throne only when the affairs of the kingdom are 
subject to their ordering.” This finds analogies in al-Ghazali’s exegesis, but 
does not mention the angel of the Throne or in any way suggest that it has 
the role of universal intellect of the falasifa. 

24 He notes in Faysal (pp. 33F.) that the Hanbalites accuse the Ash c arites 
of unbelief because of their interpretation of texts which assert God’s fawqiy- 
yah and His istiwd 5 (cp. al-MuHamad, p. 54, i 4 ff, §89 and p. 57, §93; the 
thesis that istiwd is equivalent to ‘ istUd is condemned as a Mu c tazilite in¬ 
terpretation in al-Mu c tamad, p. 54, §89). 

25 Cf., e.g., Ihyd y 4, pp. 241-50, portions of which are translated and 
discussed in Creation and the Cosmic System, pp. 23ff. 

26 Al-Ghazall, as we have noted, holds that the act of the will is the prox¬ 
imate efficient cause of the activation of the power to act and so of the 
occurrence of the act (e.g., Ihyd> 4, p. 248,24), the act of the will being itself 
caused necessarily by the occurrence of the antecedent motivation, etc. Al- 
Ghazali s formulation here in Iqtisdd somewhat resembles that of al-Ash c ari, 
although his intention is altogether different. Al-Ash c arl (unlike the masters 
of the following generations) consistently speaks of the human act as “occur¬ 
ring by virtue of” the human agent’s power (yaqfu bihd) (see Luma', p. 42, 

1, Mujarrady p. 92, 6ff. p. 94, 7ff, and p. 119,9ff), and he often says that there 
must be a concomitant act of the will (e.g., Mujarrady p. 93, i7ff); he speaks 
also of the human agent’s power as having an “effect” (ta’thir) on the event. 
For al-Ash c ari, however, ‘occur’ (waqa'a, yaqfu) is an equivocal expression 
(cf. Mujarrady p. 92, 9fi). All the real properties and attributes of the human 
act (jamfu > ahkdmihi wa-sifatihi ) are the immediate effects of God’s causing 
it to exist (. Mujarrady p. 94 ,7ff), and God does not cause the existence of the 
event through or by means of the human agent’s power (Mujarrady p. 119, 
9 ff). It is because of its correlation (ta c alluq) to the individual instance of cre¬ 
ated power that the given event is described as a human act or “performance” 
(iktisdb) (Mujarrady p. 93,14-15); i.e., it is because of the simultaneous pres- 
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ence of the particular instance of the created power that the event occurs as 
a performance of the human agent (ibid., p. 92, 9f.). Since his power has no 
real effect (cf. Shamil [69], p. 182,14ff ), i.e., no effect on the coming to be 
(huduth ) or existence of the event or on any of its real properties or charac¬ 
teristics, its only “effect 55 is on the status of the event in relation to the human 
subject in which God creates it. This is what al-Baqillanl accounts for as the 
“state 55 (hdl) of the act which is effected by the agent’s power (cf., e.g., Ghun- 
yah, fol. 155V, i2ff.) in a theory which al-Ghazall considers implausible and 
confused (see chap. 2, n. 19). Al-Ash c arfs ‘yaqtu bihd is, thus, by no means 
equivalent to the ‘yahsulu biha ? of al-Ghazall, since he holds the definition in 
which the phrase occurs as valid both for God’s power and man’s. Again, in 
contrast to al-Ghazall’s description of their doctrine, the Mu c tazila hold that 
volition is itself a free and autonomous act which takes place through the 
agent’s power to act by reason of a motivation; the motivation is necessary 
insofar as it presents the agent with a reason for acting, but it is not the de¬ 
terminant cause of his acting; even strong motivation may occur without the 
act’s ensuing. Similarly, volition may occur without the ensuing occurrence 
of the act; see our “The Autonomy of the Human Agent in the Teaching 
of c Abd al-Gabbar,” Le Museon 95 (1982), pp. 32^ff It is important to keep 
in mind that al-Ghazall employs 4 al-qudrab ’ to name both the faculty (the 
power to act) and the act of the faculty when it moves as he does ‘al-Hrddatf 
both for the will as a faculty and for the individual volition which is its act. 
In the traditional analysis of the Ash c arites, one cannot properly speak of 
faculties or powers at all in the usual sense, since will and qudrah are formally 
conceived as “accidents” and so are occurrences that are created occasional- 
istically and cease to exist in the moment succeeding that of their creation. 
Al-Ghazall, by contrast, speaks of “the powers of the soul” (quwd l-nafi) in 
Iqtisdd (p. 172, translated in chap. 2, p. 38, above) and describes the intellect 
as a “noble power” (Mihakk, pp. 27f.), and so also will speak of will and 
the power of voluntary action plainly as faculties (e.g., Ifyya ? 4, pp. 248f. and 
p. 112, i 5 f.) 

27 The text in the edition of Qubuk^u and Atay (p. 92, 3) reads simply 
lam yakuni l-maqduru bi-qudrati l- c abd here, without mukhtara c an, and no 
variant is reported. The word does occur, however, in the editions of Cairo 
(1972), Beirut (1983), and Cairo (MahmudI Commercial Press, n.d.), and 
within the context is plainly to be understood. Note also that one has to read 
wal-maqdur for w’lmqd’r at the beginning of line 3. 

28 According to the Mu c tazila, all volitions do not result in the occurrence 
of an action. Al-Ghazall’s statement here recalls the assertion found in many 
Ash c arite manuals (e.g., Ishdrah, p. 37, i2ff; al-Mutawalll, p. 37, 14; Irshdd, 
p. 210, 3ff; Shamil [81], p. 93, 8 f. mdlkhtisdr, fol. 15 7L 13b ) that the power 
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of the human agent has no effect on its object (Id Wthira lahd, Id ttfaththiru 
fiht) but is related to it as cognition is related to its object; in other words, 
as related to (muta c alliq bi-) its object, the human power of voluntary action 
has no effect on it (Ikhtisdr, foil. 127V, i4f. and i29r, 2iff). Nowhere, how¬ 
ever, does he unambivalently state such a thesis, much less assert it. Later in 
Iqtisdd (pp. i8if.), using language that he employs in setting forth his own 
teaching in Ihyd y , al-Ghazall says that according to the Mu'tazila volition is, 
along with other things, a condition for the activation of the power to act. 
The statement is not correct, at least not for the leading masters of the Bas- 
rian school of the Mu c tazila, and it may be that al-Ghazali did not rightly 
understand the thesis, but on the other hand it is not implausible that he 
found it more convenient to misrepresent it and so have to deal only with a 
straw man. 

29 Note that al-Ghazall’s phrasing here has 7 i-wuqu° rather than 7 i- y iqd° 
(to cause it to occur). The expression 4 tahayya y a li- y is somewhat ambivalent 
in the present context. Al-Ghazall had earlier in the discussion used it of the 
action with respect to the agent: “ 4 al-qudrab' in ordinary language is an ex¬ 
pression for the attribute by virtue of which the act is suitable or ready for the 
agent ( bihd yatahayyaHi l-fi c lu lil-fa c ilu ) and through which it occurs” (p. 81, 
5f.). It can be used also of God’s knowledge with respect to its objects as fully 
capable of apprehending them (e.g., Ghunya, fol. 67r, 11) so that the broader 
interpretation which al-Ghazall puts on 4 ta c alluq ’ is to be understood with 
4 tahayytf ’ too. 

30 Subsequently (p. 98, 4ff), he indulges in a rather silly cavil; by taking 
the verb in its primitive sense in ordinary Arabic as to generate or produce, 
he says that it is absurd to think that one act issues from within another. 
In contrast to the dialectical arguments of this section of Iqtisdd, al-Ghazali 
in fact employs the verb in precisely the same sense as the Mu c tazila, e.g., 
Maqsad, p« 101,5. 

31 E.g., Iqtisdd, p. 5, 4f. and cp. pp. 158, 3, and 121, 7. That he scarcely 
discusses the attribute of life at all is conspicuous. 

32 For his rejection of the analysis of al-Baqillanl and al-Juwaynl, cf. also 
Mihakk, p. 29L an dMustasJd 1, p. 35, 9, cited in chap. 2, n. 19. The statement 
(Iqtisdd, p. 139, 3f.) that God’s essential attributes may be said to be other 
than His essence, just as an accident is other than the jawhar which is its 
subject, seems bizarre, to say the least; the qualification that what is meant is 
that the essence can be conceived without the attributes may be intended to 
render the statement harmless, but it can hardly be thought to succeed. The 
statement may perhaps reflect al-Ghazall’s contempt for the traditional kalam 
of the Ash c arites, who employ 4 qdHmun bi- both in speaking of accidents as 
“subsisting 55 in their substrates and of God’s eternal attributes as “subsisting” 
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in His essence, though they are always careful to insist that God’s existence 
or essence {nafsldhdt — wujud) without His eternal attributes is inconceiv¬ 
able (though not identical to His essence, they may not be said to be “other 
than He”) and would never say that they are, or are analogous to, “accidents” 
{ y a c rdd), though i ma c nd'’ is used of both. One would think that given his 
tendency to espouse the logic and ontology of Avicenna, al-Ghazall would 
somewhere feel constrained to make a number of distinctions and to discuss 
the subject seriously, even if not in detail. He doesn’t. 

33 So also in the discussion in Qudsiyyab (pp. 83f. = Ihyd 3 i, p. 107, 34ff.) 
he says that this seeing is “a kind of unveiling and knowing, only clearer 
than [the usual kind] of knowing” (naw c u kashfin wa- c ilmin Hlld 3 awdahu mina 
l- c ilm); cf. also Ihyd* 4, p. 314, and generally pp. 304ff. 

34 Essentially, the same definition is given in Qudsiyyab (p. 81, ioff. = 
Ihyd? 1, p. 106, i 7 ff.); in Mihakk, pp. 45b and 117, ult., and in Mustasjd 1, pp. 
39E, he gives taHif (composition; being composed) as the proper character¬ 
istic of bodies. Concerning this definition in traditional Ash c arite teaching, 
see our “Bodies and Atoms: The Ash c arite Analysis,” in Islamic Theory and 
Philosophy: Studies in Honor of George F. Hourani , ed. M. Marmura (Albany, 
N.Y., 1984), pp. 4 sff- (where note that “are formally strict” was dropped by 
the printer following “predicates” in the second line of p. 49). 

35 For the traditional description of water and air, see, e.g., Hiddyah , fol. 
33V, 9 ff. The remarks of al-An§ari in Ghunyah , fol. 14V, i9ff, look as if they 
may be intended to respond to al-Ghazall’s concern. Note, in any case, that 
in traditional Ash c arite doctrine one may speak of water’s having accidents; 
see, e.g., Mujarrad, p. 132, i4ff., and Ghunyah , fol. i8v, 22f. 

36 Al-Ghazall never that I have noted speaks of the individual instance of 
an accident as a “particle” {juz 3 ), as do the mutakallimun (e.g., Shamil [69], 
p. 152, 7, and Ghunyah, fol. 9v, iff.). 

37 See, e.g., Irshdd, p. 140. Differences of opinion on this question are 
in large part based on whether or not one holds, with al-Ash c ari and al- 
IsfaraTnT, that, since ‘continues to exist’ is not implied by ‘exists’ or ‘is an 
x \ perdurance or permanence of existence {al-baqd? ) must be a distinct acci¬ 
dent created by God (thus, e.g., al-Isfara'inl, c Aqidah, §IV, 36, p. 140, and Fr. 
20, p. 148 = Shamil [69], pp. 573f ) or, with al-Juwaynl and most authorities 
after al-Baqillani, that it is simply that what exists continue to exist ( istimrdr 
al-wujud). Al-Ash c arfs position is, thus, that the atom ceases to exist when 
continuation of existence {baqd 3 ) is not created in it {e.g., Mujarrad, pp. 24if. 
and generally Sharh al-Irshdd, fol. i3or, i8ff.). Al-Ghazall cites two Ash c arite 
positions in Tahdjut, pp. 88fi; for detail on the question, seclkhtisdr, foil. 72V 
ff., and Sharh al-Irshdd, foil. i24r ff. 

38 The focus on the elements of traditional dogma against the usual oppo¬ 
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nents of traditional manuals likewise excludes any mention or discussion of 
immaterial beings; see p. 56 below. 

39 Reading * ajsdmihi with the edition published in Darul Funun Ilahiyat 
Fakultesi Mecmuast 8 (1928), p. 93, iofi, for the plainly erroneous 3 ajndsihi of 
the Cairo edition. 

40 Again here, he seems to state traditional Ash c arite teaching, but 
whether by c * akwdn ’ he means the whole traditional set (i.e., including conti¬ 
guity, conjunction, etc.) or only rest and motion and the kawn that is unique 
to the jawhar in the first moment it is created, as would seem most likely, is 
not clear from the evidence of the texts. If he includes only the latter three, 
then he need not be committed to the traditional atomism in its every detail. 
The 3 akwdn will, in any case, entail having position in space. 

41 Motions are said to be mutamdthilah 'm Qudsiyyab, p. 87, 23!'. = Ihyd 3 1, 
p. no, 8f. For the usual use of the word, cf., e.g., Mujarrad, pp. 209f. 

42 He goes on to say that as such the accident does not occupy space but 
requires a locus. God neither occupies space nor requires a locus: Iqtisdd, 
p. 24; cp. Mihakk, p. 40, if. 

43 Reading mawdu c for mawdf in lines i2f. Note that by ‘ al-jins al- 3 a c amm? 
in line 10, he does not mean the most universal of all classes, but only a more 
universal class; he employs jinsu l- 3 ajnds* of body on the previous page and 
oljawhar in Mustasjd 1, p. 14,11. (Note that al-Ghazall normally follows the 
usage of kalam, employing jins' for ‘class’ in general rather than following 
the usage of the falasifa and distinguishing W’ and jini as ‘genus’ and 
‘species’. See, however, Mihakk, p. 105, where he explains the use of jins 
al- 3 ajnds 

44 Cp., e.g., Tamhid, p. 78, iof. and Shamil (69), p. 141, 8, and p. 159, i3fF. 
Some Ash c arites defined the atom in terms of shaghlu l-hayyiz {Shamil, p. 142, 
i 3 ff.), while al-Baqillani defined it in terms of misdhah {Shamil [69], 142, i8f.; 
cp. Ghunyah, foil. i4r, nf., and i8r, 19); some surface area is a property of 
whatever occupies space and has volume ( . . . lahu misdhatun wa-hddhd 
hukmu kulli mutahayyizi dht juththatin wa-hujm) {Ghunyah, fol. i4r, nf.). 
Thus, “the atom occupies the place (yashghalu l-makdn) in which it resides” 
(e.g., Mujarrad, p. 207,12) and may be said to fill a place as such and of itself 
{yamla 3 u bi-dhdtihi makdnan) {Ghunyah, fol. 9v, iff.); the essential character¬ 
istic {khdssiyyah) of the jawhar is to be a volume {al-hajmiyyah) {Ghunyah fol. 
62V, 13). Whatever the differences among the masters, it is taken as axiom¬ 
atic that every existent jawhar is mutahayyiz (e.g., Shamil [69], pp. 149, 5 ff). 
According to the traditional conception, thus, hayyiz is characteristic of the 
jawhar as opposed to the accident {Shamil [69], p. 185, i8fi), as the latter has 
locus {mahall) but not position in space (jihah) {Ghunyah, fol. 31V, 21). 

45 This is the normal sense of the word; cf., e.g., Shamil (69), p. 141. Al- 
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Ghazall does speak of “occupying locations in space” {al-shqghlu lil-’abyaz) 
in Tahdjut (p. 63, 8ff.), where he asks whether or not God could reduce the 
dimensions of the universe and whether, if He were to do so, the portion of 
the whole (al-mild? ) “and the occupation of spaces” that no longer existed 
would be greater with two cubits missing than with only one. Here, how¬ 
ever, he is not talking about th ejawdhir but of the Whole, the dimensions 
and volume of the universe. In Qudsiyyah (p. 83, 11 = Ihyd’ 1, p. 107, 4) he 
seems to employ ‘position’ (jihah) as an equivalent of ‘hayyiz* (cp. p. 79,13 = 
Ihya? 1, p. 104, 25, with p. 82, 4 = 1, p. 106,13) and says that to have a par¬ 
ticular position (mukhtassun bi-jihah) is to have a particular location in space 
(bayyiz ), as does a jawhar. He intends ‘position’, more narrowly elsewhere, 
however, (ibid., pp. 82f. = Ihya? 1, pp. io6f.), when he takes it as a location 
in space relative to a human observer, as above, below, etc. 

46 That he speaks of divisibility here and not of “composition” ( y itilaf, 
taHtf) follows the lexical program of Mtydr. It is not inconsistent, however, 
with the conception of body as essentially mu’allaf. Previously in the same 
chapter (p. 170) al-Ghazall had defined body as “a finite continuum which is 
measurable in three dimensions” (muttasilun mahdudun mamsuhunfi>ab c adin 
thaldthah ), a definition which would seem to have its immediate source in 
Avicenna (cf. Hudud, p. 87; note the contrasting definition of Ilahiyydt, p. 61, 
where, against the mutakallimun, Avicenna defines body, saying that it is “a 
single, continuous substance and it is not composed of indivisible parts”). 
Al-Ghazali does not explicitly raise the question of whether bodies are or are 
not infinitely divisible in Mfydr (or, for that matter, elsewhere that I have 
noted), but his speaking of particles (jajzd?) in some passages would seem 
to indicate that they are not, so that one could take the two definitions as 
equivalent insofar as the being conjoined (mu’talif) of the former is under¬ 
stood as equivalent to the being continuous or contiguous (tnuttasil) of the 
latter. In Qudsiyyah (p. 82, i 2 f. = Ihyd> 1, p. 106, i 9 fi), al-Ghazall says that 
bodies always have perceptible characteristics and dimensions (hafah and 
tniqddr). 

47 This is, of course, the title of the book, but in the context it stands as 
al-Ghazalfs description of the elements of Muslim orthodoxy as presented 
in the school ( madhhab ) with which he associates himself (cf. Mizdn, pp. 
i 24 ff., discussed below, pp. 96-97); cp. the occurrence of the phrase in 
Qudsiyyah, p. 88,6 (= Ihya? 1, p. no, 19). Note that it is not immediately clear 
in the present context whether the word ‘rulf is employed, as often in al- 
Ghazah’s writing (see, e.g., n. 48 immediately below), as a redundant term 
equivalent to ‘soul’ or whether he means by it the physical pneuma. That it is 
the pneuma he means here is, however, clear, from the discussion inMihakk, 
pp. i32ff., on which see pp. 59-61 below. 


48 Here ‘soul’ and ‘spirit’ do not designate two distinct beings or compo¬ 
nents or aspects of the essential reality of man but are merely two synonyms 
for the same being, as is clear from the singular subject and predicate of the 
following phrase. If the soul/spirit is a jawhar, and all jawbars are located in 
space, then it could cease to exist only if God withdrew the ’akwdn which are 
the condition of its existence; cf. Iqtisdd, pp. 36, iff., and 37, i4f. In Jawdbir 
(p. 16,1) he describes the body metaphorically as the soul’s ship. 

49 On the operation of the pneuma, seelhya* 4, pp. mf. and more gener¬ 
ally concerning the related physiology v. ibid., pp. io 9 ff; also cp. Mihakk, pp. 
i33f. It is plain that here in Ihyd* (as he does more explicitly, e.g., inMihakk, 
p. 113, and Mustasfd 1, p. 34, discussed below, p. 59) al-GhazalT wishes to assert 
the existence of another spirit distinct from that recognized by the Ash c arite 
mutakallimun, namely, from the “subtle bodies” (i.e., invisible fluid) asso¬ 
ciated with corporeal life. According to the traditional doctrine of the school, 
life is, strictly speaking, an accident which is created in the atoms or particles 
that make up the pneuma. The life of the visible body (th cjasad) is associated 
with the presence of the pneuma which circulates in it. Interpretations of 
their relationship vary somewhat; cf., e.g., Mujarrad, pp. 257; al-Mutawalll, 
pp. 56fi; Risdla 2, p. 106; LatdHf 4, p. 39 (ad <317,85); Irshdd, p. 377; and 
generally Ghunya, foil. i27r ff. and cp. al-Mu c tamad, pp. 94ff. Some thus 
identify life with the pneuma (e.g., al-Baqillanl, cited in Ghunya, loc. cit.); 
life belongs to the pneuma (to each of its individual particles or atoms) as an 
accident, and by its presence in the body the pneuma causes (mujib ) the body 
to be alive (al-Mutawalll, p. 57, where omit the wdw in front of ’idhd in line 
2). That is, the pneuma is the living component in a material composite that 
is described by ‘alive’. Angels and jinns are also spoken of as having invisible 
bodies (al-Mutawalll, p. 57). 

50 P. 3, i4ff; see, generally, al-Mutawalll, pp. 3f. and cp., e.g., “fi qalbi l- 
Hnsdni c aynun hddbiht sifatu katndlihi wa-hiya l-latiyu c abbaru c anhd tdrratan 
bil- c aqli wa-tdrratan bil-ruhi wa-tarratan bil-nafii l-Hnsdnt) (Mishkdb, p. 43, 
i5f.; cf. also ibid., p. 77, 6f. Regarding the various terms al-Ghazall employs 
to refer to the “heart” or rational soul, cf. also Ihyd 3 4, p. 299, 24ff, where 
he says that it is variously called “the divine light” and “the intellect” and 
“interior insight” ( al-basiratu l-bdtinah) and “the light of belief and certi¬ 
tude” (nuru l-’tmani wal-yaqin ), and goes on to say that one should not be 
concerned about names since formal terms (istiidhdt) vary. 

51 Mujdriq\ which I have rendered “distinct”, might equally be translated 
“separable” or “separate”. 

52 This statement would seem to exclude one’s reading ‘sdHr* in the pre¬ 
vious passage simply as “all” and to confirm its having its proper and more 
common meaning as we have rendered it. In the formal vocabulary of kalam. 
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l juz” normally designates a part as a discrete element in a set of parts, all 
of which are identical, while ‘ba c tf is used of a part which is one of a set 
of disparate parts. (Cp. Avicenna’s use where he speaks of the 3 ajzd 3 of the 
brain. deAnima, p. 267,1.) Al-Ghazall uses ‘juz 33 elsewhere, however, simply 
in the sense of “part” or “component” ( e.g.,Mibakk, p. 38,1 and ult.). Con¬ 
cerning the use of the verb ‘ 3 adraka, yudriku’ here, cp. Ilya 3 4, p. 303, 2iff., 
where al-Ghazall divides the “perceptibles” {al-mudrakdt) into those which 
can be objects of imagination, such as colored bodies, and those which can¬ 
not, such as God s being and whatever is not corporeal, such as cognition, 
the power to act, volition, etc.” 

53 Note that he says that it subsists “ ftl-jism ” not “bil-jism”-, it does not, 
that is, subsist in the body in the way that an accident subsists in its substrate. 

54 Here too he follows the tradition of the falasifa. Avicenna says that the 
first or primary connection (’amvalu ta'aUuq) of the soul is to the heart (de 
Anitna, pp. 263f.), while the acts of some of its faculties (e.g., al-tasmvwur 
and al-takhayyul) are carried out in the brain (pp. 266f.). 

55 Note that it is the intellect whose tnafyall is the soul; the soul is an in¬ 
dependent entity (a jarehar) and does not reside in a subject. Thus Avicenna 
insists (al-Nq/s al-ndtiqah, p. 198, 9 f.) that the body is not the locus (mahall) 
of the soul but rather something that receives it (qdbil). Al-Ghazall makes 
his conception of the rational soul clear enough in Mizdn, but for reasons 
that we shall present later we have preferred to make but limited use of the 
evidence of that work in our present analysis. 

56 He uses ‘spirit’ (al-rub) here instead of ‘soul’ in order to allude to 
Qi 7 > 8 j: “They will ask you about the rub; say, ‘the rub is a matter of my 
Lord’s and you have been given but little knowledge’ ” (cp. the discussion of 
the rational soul in Mizdn, p. 14, i2ff., where the same verse is cited along 
with Qis,2 9 = 38,72). There are a number of ways to read (and render) the 
verse; some exegetes, e.g., al-Qushayri, an Ash‘arite, understand the refer¬ 
ence to be to the pneuma (cf. Latd% ad loc.). That by ‘riilf here al-GhazalT 
does not mean the pneuma but rather the soul is clear from the context and 
also from the discussion of Ilya 3 1, p. 54,2off., where the verse is quoted and 
the spirit/heart is described as “something divine” ( 3 amrun } ildhi); cp. also 
Mizdn , p. 14, i2ff. 

57 Here, playing on the expression'««/?, hearing both “self” and “soul”. 
With the assertion that those who know are not allowed to divulge their 
knowledge publicly, cp. Ilya 3 1, p. 21, ijff. (cited below, p. 65), pp. 36f., p. 99, 
28ff., et alibi. We may note here that parallel to the doctrines contrasted 
in this passage, he notes in Mi'yar, p. 164, that whereas the mutakallimun 
hold angels to be “subtle bodies,” the falasifa say that they are immaterial 
{ghayr mutahayyizah), but goes on to say that since the correct interpreta¬ 


tion of this dispute requires rigorous, that is to say, logical demonstration 
(al-tanq al-burhdni ), he cannot go into the matter here. 

58 In Mizdn (p. 125) he offers the thesis that God “is not in any place, 
neither in the world nor outside it nor contiguous to it” as something that 
most people would misunderstand and refuse to accept. 

59 Regarding the ultimate “giver of forms/agent intellect” (which 
al-Ghazall often refers to as “the Throne,” “the Well Guarded Tablet,” etc.), 
note that he says a few pages later in Mifyakk (p. 82) that it is not implau¬ 
sible that in the marvels of God’s creation there be a single celestial cause (fi 
l-’asbdbi l-samdwiyyatisababun wdbid) which through the determinate opera¬ 
tion of God’s custom is “the cause of life in the members and organs of 
animals and of their various configurations and of the causes of the multi¬ 
plicity of clouds and of the causes of the mutual enmities between men, 
which are the causes of battles, which are the causes of bloodshed. The only 
people who reject such knowledge are the ignorant who have no knowledge 
at all of the marvels of God’s creating and the scope of His power ” (The 
last sentence here—where note again the formal sense of ‘creates’—refers to 
examples of drawing correct conclusions regarding the characteristics of ani¬ 
mals and men on the basis of physiognomy, whose causal implications elicit 
the final statement regarding “a single celestial cause”.) 

60 That is to say, the act of combining the terms of the syllogism and 
understanding their formal relation is the cause of the knowledge of the con¬ 
clusion. In Qistds (pp. 2if. 23) al-Ghazali states that the conclusion is “ muta - 
wallid >” but he does not mean what the Mu c tazila mean in using the same 
expression. For al-Ghazall, rather, the act of combining the terms and under¬ 
standing their formal relation is the occasion given which the knowledge of 
the conclusion becomes available and is imparted by an extrinsic agent intel¬ 
lect. It should also be noted that al-Ghazall’s former schoolmate, al-Ansarl, 
attacks the doctrine of the falasifa concerning the role of the agent intellect 
in his Ghunyah (fol. 151V, i4ff.). 

61 The angelic intelligence of the outermost sphere, however, knows 
through its own being and essence ( bi-jawharibi wa-dhdtihi) (Faysal, p. 41,4; 
cf. also Mizdn, p. 24, i2ff.). 

62 Note that, following Avicenna, al-Ghazall considers existence to be an 
accident; cf. Mi c ydr, p. 57, and Mibakk, pp. iosf. 

63 So, too, the phrase “ kal- c dridi labu ” in his presentation of the position 
of the falasifa in Iqtisdd, p. 215, precisely reflects al-Ghazall’s own position; 
its relation to the body is like an accident. For the sense of the c drid as an 
enduring property or accident which is apparently permanent in its subject 
but without which the subject can exist, cf., e.g., Mibakk, p. 26, pfflj and 
Mustasfd 1, pp. i3f. 
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64 With this, cp. Ghunyah, fol. 150V, 8ff. 

65 The soul (waft pi. most often nufus, as opposed to the “self” or essence: 

waft pL >anfus), is not a formal element of the conception of man in classical 
kalam; cf., e.g.,Mushkil, pp. 15if. and al-Bayhaqi, Asmd\ p. 286, 2ff, and the 
thesis mentioned by al-Ghazali in Mifyakk (p. 133), according to which ‘soul 5 
has no distinct, proper referent. Waft is sometimes used to name the seat 
of the emotions (cf., e.g., Hiddyah, foil. n6v, 2-4, and 138V, i6f. and Ihya> 3, 
p. 4, 2ff.). In traditional religious language the “heart” is the locus of mental 
acts, and following Qi2,i5 bad thoughts and actions are often attributed to 
the waft while good thoughts and actions are attributed to the ruh (e.g., al- 
Sulami, p. 408, nff; Risalah 2, pp. io3ff, and LataHf 4, 39, ad Q17,85, and 6, 
p. 11, ad Q49,i2). (The language here originates in Christian usage; cp., e.g., 
the use of and ‘TrvevfjLaTiKd? in 1 Cor. 2:13-15). In some sufi con¬ 

texts it is often unclear whether ‘waft is used in this sense or whether the self 
is meant; cf., e.g., al-Sulaml, p. 351, 6 and 14. 

66 The terms here are wonderfully ambivalent, as one might easily hear 
“the most literal and the most true and the most Muslim” as well as a number 
of more nuanced readings of the separate expressions and the combination 
of the three. With “ al-’aslam ” here, cp. “ hddhd l-tariqu >aqrabu Hid l-saldmah ,” 
al-Mutawalli, p. 13, 21. 

67 An analogous set of three positions is presented concerning the beati¬ 
tude of the next life in Mizdn, pp. 5 f., and concluding with the same advice 
(pp. 7 ff*, cp. Mi c yar, p. 148, 21—23), though there al-Ghazall indicates some¬ 
what clearly his preference for the third alternative, which he attributes to 
“the sufis and the metaphysicians among the falasifa” (i.e., “those falasifa 
who believe in God and the last day”: p. 12, 8f.). 

68 The word is employed by the Ash c arites in a formal sense to refer to 
God s attributes as distinct from his essence ( dhdt ) and to refer to the acci¬ 
dents of corporeal beings, but it is clear that it is not so used by al-Ghazall 
here (Ihyd> 4, p. 478, translated above, p. 56). 

69 ‘‘Ayn’ properly designates “ al-shafu l-mawjudu l-thdbitu 1 -kdHn ” 
(Ghunyah, fol. i2r, i4f.; cp. Farq, p. 332, 5) and as such is employed also of 
God (e.g.,Mushkil, pp. n6ff.). 

70 It would be fanciful, however, to suggest that because of al-Ghazall’s 
recognition of the equivocity of ‘ jawhar ’, what he really means when, for 
example, he defines a body as “a composite of two jawhars which occupy 
space” (Iqtisad, p. 39 ) is a composite of matter and form. By “ jawharayn 
mutahayyizayn ” he clearly means two independent, contingent entities (“sub¬ 
stances,” if you wish), each of which occupies space. 

71 Cf., e.g., Munqidh, pp. 147 and i6if., and concerning the levels of con¬ 
sciousness or intuition, cp. Mishkdh , pp. 8of. True visions (al-ru’yd l-sahihah ) 


are given as one of the “forty-six parts of prophecy”: Jawdhir , p. 29,1, citing 
a hadlth reported by ibn Hanbal and al-Bukhari and transmitted also by abu 
‘All al-Thaqafi, according to al-Sulaml (pp. 36if.). 

72 Al-Ghazalfs discussion of human acts in Mihakk, pp. 88f., is similarly 
inconclusive. 

73 Al-Ghazali will no doubt explain this along the same lines as does Avi¬ 
cenna (e.g., in Ishdrdt, pp. 2i4f.), “ faHnna li-dhdlika fi madhdhibi l-tabi c ati 
y asbdban maHumab* (ibid., p. 209, i4f; see, generally, pp. 209ff )- For the 
traditional Ash c arite view, cf, e.g., Mujarrad, p. 263,9ff. 

74 P. 92, i8fF. = Ihyd } 1, p. 113,17ff; a similar statement is made in Iqtisad, 
p. 217. Note that he does not suggest here whether this involves merely the 
restoration of the pneuma to a part of the body or the presence of the ratio¬ 
nal soul. The question here differs from that of the following section of the 
work, since the body is presumed to be present so that “life” (in the context, 
presumably the pneuma) can be present in at least some part of the body at 
the time of the interrogation. Again, the only assertion al-Ghazall formally 
claims to make is that it is theoretically possible that this take place under 
these circumstances. He in no way commits himself regarding how he con¬ 
ceives the interrogation in fact to take place. The notion of the restoration of 
the pneuma for the interrogation is traditional; cf, e.g., al-Barbahari, cited 
in Tabaqdt al-Handbilah 2, p. 26. 

75 Note that, although for obvious reasons he does not do so here, 
al-Ghazall elsewhere carefully distinguishes what lies absolutely in God’s 
power and is therefore hypothetically possible from what is concretely pos¬ 
sible given the essential natures of things and God’s wisdom and liberality; 
cf. chap. 2, n. 24. 

76 In this connection, note too, for example, the use of the expressions 
“in act” and “in potency” in speaking of God (p. 61,3). That al-Ghazall views 
the traditional proof for the existence of God as unsatisfactory, see Iljdm, 
pp. 78f., where it is described as rasmiyyah. Al-Ghazall does not say explic¬ 
itly that a fully adequate demonstration of the existence of God must follow 
that given, e.g., in Ildhiyydt, pp. 29ff, and Ishdrdt, pp. i38ff, but that this is 
his position is indicated in Qistds, pp. 24f., and its basic terms are formally 
presented in Maqsad, P-137 (cited in chap. 2, n. 24). 

77 Cp. the dogmatic introductions to al-Qushayrfs Risalah and al- 
Kalabadhfs Ta c arruf, which likewise serve as a kind of preliminary apolo¬ 
getic. 

78 So, too, his accusation against the scholars and theologians as being 
more often interested in highly endowed and prestigious chairs is contextu¬ 
ally appropriate in that these “impediments to knowledge” violate the canons 
of the perfection of religious action that he will lay down as the foundation 
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of higher religious insight ( husulu 'dm al-haqaHq, al-ma'rifatu bi-lldh) He 
will say over and again that “this ain’t a book on higher speculative theology 
( c ilm al-mukashafah )....” 


4. Open Conflict with theAsh'arite School 

i Later (p. 67), he speaks of the ignorance of “those who hasten to charge 
anyone who disagrees with al-Ash'ari or someone else with unbelief.” Al- 
Ghazah’s intimation that his opponents are moved by envy of his Ihya 1 is 
basically polemical and need not be taken as evidence that it was Ihya 1 alone 
which provoked the accusations against him. (Hostile reaction to Ihya 1 , cer¬ 
tainly, was ample, as it was condemned in Spain during al-Ghazall’s lifetime 
though the anecdote of al-Jaza’iri concerning/^, quoted by Ormsby, The¬ 
odicy in Islamic Thought, p. 133, would seem likely to be based on Faysal For 
a list of early opponents to Ihya 1 , see Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic Thought, 
p. 93 ). In his detailed study. The Medieval Islamic Controversy Between Phi¬ 
losophy and Orthodoxy (Leiden, 1989), Isa Bello failed to see that al-Ghazall 
composed Faysal primarily as an apologetic for his own theology and its 
ta’wil. AI-GhazalT did write a work in which he responded more directly to 
objections against what he says in Ihya namely, al-Imld 1 fiishkdldt al-Ihyd 1 . 
This, however, has not been available to me; concerning the contents of the 
work and the state of the text, see Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic Thought, pp. 
75 81. It might be appropriate to suggest here that in view of al-GhazalFs as- 
surance of the superiority of his own theological insight and so of the status 
of his ta’wd,, it would seem likely that the title of his work on the divine 
names should be voweled maqsid rather than the usual maqsad, i.e., it is the 
place one aims to reach, not the aiming at it. 

2 InMunqidh (p. 13+, 7f.) al-Ghazallspeaks, in connection with his own 
case, of “turning away from status and wealth and [worldly] distractions and 
attachments.” This claim may, however, be a trifle disingenuous; see Joseph 

van Ess, “Quelques remarques sur le Munqidh min ad-dalal” in Ghazdli la 
raison et le miracle y pp. 57-68. 

3 The rhetoric of this passage is remarkable; note, e.g., the use of “Inspire” 

( alhatm). The reference to the sultans and other men of power who en¬ 
dowed and controlled the schools is a mark of al-Ghazall’s alienation from 
his erstwhile colleagues. Note too, the resonant connotations acquired by 

dhikruna” within the context. In Munqidh (pp. , 35 f-) al-Ghazall says that 
he came finally to examine his worldly attachments and realized that he was 
more devoted to status and fame than to God and was called to break these 
connections. It is clear from the opening of Faysal, however, as also from a 
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number of other works written after his crisis, that modesty was not one of 
the virtues he came to cultivate. 

4 Concerning this, recall that in the section of Iqtisad (pp. 41-60) in which 
he treats the anthropomorphic descriptions of God, al-Ghazall presents the 
traditional interpretations at relatively disproportionate length while offering 
only oblique allusions to his own exegesis of them. 

5 The five levels (presented pp. ?4ff.) are the essential (al-dhdti) y the sen¬ 
sible ( al-hissi) y the imaginary ( al-khaydlt ), the intellectual (al- c aqli) y and the 
symbolic or figurative (al-shibhi). Elsewhere, al-Ghazall offers somewhat 
variant lists of the “degrees of existence”; see chap. 4, n. 14. 

6 The implications of this exegesis within the context of al-Ghazall’s the¬ 
ology is spelled out, e.g., in Ihya 3 4, p* 246, 8ff Also see our Creation and 
the Cosmic System , p. 45; the same Tradition is cited in Mustasfa 1, p. 83, 6ff, 
and in al-Nafs al-ndtiqah, p. 189. Al-Ghazali’s interpretation of God’s ‘hand’ 
here is conspicuously different from the traditional Ash c arite interpretations; 
cfi, t.g. y Mushkil y pp. i53ff. and 224,5ft*.; Ta 3 wtl , foil. n8r f. and i4or f \;Ikhtisdr, 
fol. i25r fi; also al-Bayhaql, Asmd 3 , p. 319, and Mujarrad, p. 214, nf. (Note 
that abu Ya c la [al~Mu c tamad y p. 52,13ff, §86] condemns two of the common 
Ash c arite interpretations, but not that according to which ‘hand’ refers to 
God’s Self or essence; cfi, t.%. y Mushkil and al-Bayhaqt y locc. citt.). Al-Ghazall 
associates God’s hand with the angel of the first sphere in Ihya 3 4, p. 246, 8ff. 

7 It is noteworthy that in this apologetic context he cites Qistds, a work in 
which he had presented Aristotelian logic in a form and language so adapted 
as to make it acceptable to the c ulatnd 3 y and not Mi c yar y in which he presented 
it using the lexicon of the falasifa, and Mihakk, in which the elements are pre¬ 
sented in his own language but in a way that is openly critical of the school 
tradition. 

8 For the language, cfi, e.g., al-Isfara’infis, <aqidah y pp. i35fi, translated 
in our “Knowledge and Taqltd ,” pp. sofi Al-Ghazali will claim, however, to 
speak from a superior vantage point, since he holds {Munqidh, pp. 94f.) that 
the mutakallimun are incapable of presenting an adequate apologetic against 
the falasifa (and this may be one reason that he offers none in Iqtisad ). Note 
also, however, that his polemic ignores the basic position of the school, in 
that for them the reasoning presented in the Koran and Tradition are suffi¬ 
cient for most ordinary people. 

9 Concerning “the deeper truths of the religious sciences” and “the ulti¬ 
mate limits of doctrinal systems,” see Mtzdn, pp. i24ff, discussed on pp. 
96—97 below. The phrase “whose minds are not solidly grounded in the 
sciences” is clearly a paraphrasis for “those who are not rdsikhuna fi l- c ilm .” 

10 There are in the Koran symbolic metaphors {istfdrdt rasmiyyah) for 
those who are able to see them: Jawdhir , p. 28. 
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11 u Niir al-nubuwwab” means a special kind of direct inspiration by the 
agent intellect. In a later context (p. 102, 1) this prophetic light is distin¬ 
guished from the intellectual light ( nural- c aql ) which comes about after long 
years of intellectual research ( babth ). In A/lishkab (pp. 5if. and 77) the former 
is termed the holy, prophetic spirit” ( al-rubu l-qudsiyyu l-nabawt) and the 
latter “the intellectual spirit” ( al-rubu l-'ttqlt). 

12 He makes an exception (p. 95) for disputation (al-munazarab) as a form 
of research in juridical matters, citing Qawa'id al-<aqd>id. Does his constant 
condemnation of academic disputation on theological matters indicate per¬ 
haps that al-Ghazall had suffered some unpleasant experiences in this regard? 

*3 In Jawahir, where he had no apologetic aims, al-Ghazall says (pp. 29ft) 
that there are many rumuz in the Koran and the Traditions and (p. 32) 
that the truth is presented in the Koran “in the form of imaginative meta¬ 
phors (fi qalabi l-’amthali l-khiydliyyah)-, the interpretation of such figures 
(al-ta’nnl) is analogous to dream interpretation (ibid., p. 31,1-3). 

1+ The same four degrees of being are presented also in Mustasja 1, pp. 
2if.; the first three are mentioned also mMfyar (pp. 38F.) and briefly again in 
Maqsad (p. 18), where the same expressions are used ( al-wujudfil->a<ydn, al- 
wujudfi l-’adhham , al-wujud fi l-lisdn)\ later in the same work (pp. n$f.) he 
speaks of the various rutab or darajdt of beings as ranks or levels of beings 
(mawjuddt), specifically of the sensible and intelligible, with implicit allusion 
to <340,15. In Ihyd> 3, p. 20, 3ff., he distinguishes four levels or modes of 
existence ( 3 arba c u damjdtinfil-wujud) belonging to the universe; according 
to this classification, the highest level is contained in the Well Guarded Tab¬ 
let, the first created intellect. Differences in the lists presented are due to the 
aims and requirements of the various contexts. Al-Ghazalfs intention here in 
Hjam would appear to be, in part at least, to escape the Hanbalite condem¬ 
nation of the distinction between al-qira’ah and al-maqru’ as traditionally it 
was formulated (cf., e.g., al-Mu c tamad, pp. 88f. and 192, iff.). In Iqtisdd (pp. 
!26f.), as is to be expected in view of the context, he simply presents the usual 
distinction in its usual terms. 

15 He mentions, thus, God’s “form” (pp. 56 and 98), His “hand(s)” (pp. 55 
and 105), “the descent” (pp. 57f.), His “being above” (pp. 58 and 68), and “as¬ 
cending the Throne” (pp. 65,68f. and 75), though he offers his interpretation 
only of the last (pp. 68f.). 

16 Note, however, that the attack on the obligation to rational inquiry 
and a presentation of the different levels of religious assent do occur also in 
Faysal (pp. 67ff). 

17 The argument concerning “is eternal and uncreated” certainly avoids 
the reasoning of abu Ya'la against the traditional Ash'arite distinction 
(Mu'tamad, §156, pp. 88f.), but this is secondary to al-GhazalTs purpose of 
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setting the distinction within the context of a broader ontology than that 
current in the schools. So too, the remarks about collecting such Traditions 
(p. 75f*; cp. p. 97, i4ff ) may, as the editor suggests, be directed against ibn 
Khuzayma. He and al-Sibghl are explicitly attacked by ibn Furak (Mushkil 
pp. i8ifF., i89fF., and 2i6ff.). Abu Ya c la condemns the distinction between al- 
qir&ah and al-maqru > (al-tilawah and al-matluw) ( cd-Mu c tamad , pp. 88 and 
192, identifying those who hold it as “al-lafeiyyab” (p. 267, 8) and call¬ 
ing them unbelievers. “The lafziyyah” is an old epithet originally applied by 
the Hanbalites and some other traditionalists to those who held that the 
voicing (lafe) of the Koran in recitation was something created and therefore 
distinct from God’s eternal speaking; it continued in use as a pejorative for 
any who made the equivalent distinction, whatever the terminology. See our 
“Elements in the Development of the Teaching of al-Ash c ari,” LeMuseon 104 
(1991), pp. 175 and i79f. and the references there cited. 

18 Cf. also the passage in which he says that, if need be, in order to take 
one’s mind off the question of what these metaphors mean, one should take 
up reading the Koran or the study of lexicography or of grammar or calligra¬ 
phy or medicine or religious law ( fiqh ), and goes on to say that it is better to 
distract one’s self even with play and fun than to attempt to interpret them 
(P- 77 ). 

19 Cp. Ikya? 1, p. 99, 3ff, where he says that kalam is good for apologetic, 
“but there is no key for ending difficulties and for the disclosure of the essen¬ 
tial realities and the knowledge of things as they really are and the perception 
of the primary truths which are presented in translation in the literal sense 
of the expressions of the Muslim creed (al-’asrdru l-latt yatarjimuhd zahiru 
’alfdzi hddhihi l- c aqtdah) except rigorous campaigning, the suppression of the 
appetites . . . and holding fast to thought that is free of the contaminations 

of disputation-” On turning “the face towards God,” cf. p. 60, translated 

in Landholt, “al-Ghazall,” p. 61. 

20 They are rasmiyyab (pp. 79, 3, and 116, 2) and wabmiyyah (p. 112, 8). 
The reasoning of the mutakallimun, like that of the fuqaha 3 , employs prem¬ 
ises that are founded simply in commonly accepted opinions (mashhurdt): 
Mihakky p. 56, and Mustasfa 1, p. 48 ult.; cp. Faysal, pp. 69, 9f., 70, 2ff; see 
chap. 2, n. 18, above. 

21 Some people on hearing the ta’wil of “spiritual meanings involving 
the immaterial realm (al-ma c dm l-ruhdniyyatu l-malakutiyyah) set forth in 
ordinary language become so confused that their basic assent to the truth 
is corrupted; they do not believe the elementary truth and not only fail to 
gain spiritual insight but lose even simple belief (Htndnu l- c awdmm) (Jawdbtr, 
p- 36 ). 

22 As we have seen, ‘ al-istiwd^ for al-Ghazall designates God’s governance 
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of the universe through the outermost sphere; al-qadar he associates with 
the determinant occurrence of sublunary events through the operation of 
the “universal, enduring causes,” celestial and terrestrial; cf. Ihyd 3 4, p. 94, 8; 
Maqsad > p. 98, i4ff; and Arba c in, p. 11. 

23 Much of what al-Ghazali says in all of this is paralleled in Ildhiyydt, pp. 
442 -f. (= Najdh, p. 305). 


5 . Conclusions 

1 The sufis habitual caution in speaking about their experience, which al- 
Ghazali occasionally claims as a precedent for his own rather frequent refusal 
to state his position forthrightly, is really somewhat different in that theirs 
has to do with the individual’s claim to have achieved union with the divine 
essence, while al-Ghazalfs has to do with his claims for theological truth and 
insight into the ultimate nature of things and the order of the universe. 

2 The ambivalence of the passage when the work was first published 
would have been extremely misleading, for, while anyone who has read Ihyd 3 , 
Maqsad, andMishkdh, for example, will know at once exactly what al-Ghazali 
means by “the usual course of God’s custom,” the works published before 
Mfydr supply no such clear context of interpretation. 

3 Cf., e.g., Ihyd 3 4, pp. 86f. and 249 f. (translated in our Creation and the 
Cosmic System, pp. 25f.). The statements are subtly nuanced, as he insists that 
“conditions” do not “cause existence,” where “cause existence” (al-Hjdd) is 
identified with “create” ( al-ikhtird c ), whose formal sense in al-Ghazalfs usage 
has been noted on p. 37 and chap. 2, n. 43. 

4 Concerning the chronology of his works, see G. F. Hourani, “A Revised 
Chronology of al-Ghazalfs Writings ”JAOS 104 (1984), pp. 28iff. 

5 That there are other theses that he rejects as in some way subordinate to 
those he refutes, cf., e.g., Munqidh, pp. iosf. 

6 See chap. 3, n. 8, above; for the formulation, cp. Ildhiyydt, p. 403, i4f. 
(= Najdb, p. 275,2). 

7 Earlier (e.g., pp. 16 and i8ff), where he claimed to “make up” his own 
formal terms, one finds that they are the same as those of Avicenna! 

8 For the date of the work, see W. Madelung, “Ar-Ragib al-Isfahanl und 
die Ethik al-Gazalis,” in IslamwissenschaftlicheAbhandluti0en Fritz Meier zum 
sechzigsten Geburtstag, ed. R. Gramlich (Wiesbaden, 1974), pp. i53f. (reprinted 
in W. Madelun & Religious Schools and Sects in Medieval Islam [London, 1958]), 
and Hourani, “A Revised Chronology,” pp. 29 4f. Relative to the dating of 
Mizdn, it is not insignificant perhaps that in it al-Ghazali speaks several times 


of the necessity of terminating all worldly connections (e.g., p. 26); cp. Mun¬ 
qidh, p. 134, cited in chap. 4, n. 2, above. 

9 By “a permanent habitus in the soul” (nudakatun thdbitatun fil-nafi) al- 
Ghazall apparently means a state in which one’s certitude concerning God’s 
creation and governance of the world no longer requires that he constantly 
avert to the demonstration and its terms. This is a different level of certitude 
from that which is not separable from the demonstration and is different 
in kind from the certitude derived from contemplative vision. It is analo¬ 
gous to the “*ayn al-yaqin ” of the sufis (cf., e.g., Risdlab 2, pp. 99f.). See our 
“Al-Ghazali on Taqlid,” pp. 2i7f. and the references there cited. 

10 It is interesting to note that the thesis that God is neither within the 
world nor outside it is a standard thesis with the Ash c arites; cf., e.g., al- 
Isfara’Inl, Fr. 29, pp. isof. 

11 The three levels of assent to the traditional descriptions of the “punish¬ 
ment of the grave” put forth in Ihyd 3 4, pp. 484f. are basically analogous to 
the three levels of discourse presented in Mizdn. 

12 The title of the second book of Ihyd 3 is also Qgwd 3 id al- c aqd 3 id, but 
it seems altogether implausible that this have been the work envisioned in 
Tabdjut. 

13 Mustazhiri, written against the claims of the Batiniyya concerning the 
necessity of an infallible imam, was evidently composed between Mi c ydr and 
Iqtisdd; see Hourani, “A Revised Chronology,” p. 293. 

14 It may be that al-Ghazali came later to feel that he might have gone 
a bit too far in what he had implied (or seemed to imply) concerning the 
resurrection in Mihakk and Mizdn, for he seems later to back off somewhat 
in the general direction of a more traditional position; cf., e.g., Munqidh, 
pp. io6f. along with Ihyd 3 4, pp. 477f. and 484^ cited above, pp. 57f. and 6sf. 
Did he, in fact, ever come to a definitive conclusion on the matter? 

15 It is to be noted that Ihyd 3 can be seen as taking up, in a vastly ex¬ 
tended manner, the topic of Mizdn, as he states over and again throughout 
the work that it is properly and most strictly concerned with “the sciences 
of action” ( c ulum al-mu c dmalah). Again, where earlier Mi c ydr and Mihakk 
had served, so to speak, as the logical propaedeutic to Mizdn, logic is men¬ 
tioned in Book II of Ihyd 3 as a science common to falsafa and kalam, and 
with them is summarily set aside to be taken up more substantially only later 
in Book XXI in connection with the “science of the states of the soul,” where 
its importance is argued rhetorically through metaphor and in strongly reli¬ 
gious language. Logic, thus, is viewed as the key for the soul’s initial access 
to the immaterial world and the perception of the true realities or essences 
of things ( haqd 3 iq al- 3 ashyd 3 ). It is worth remarking that although it was 
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extremely common for the leading scholars to produce short manuals of ele¬ 
mentary doctrine (e.g., the 'aqidah of al-Isfara’uii, the Fusul of al-Qushayrl, 
the Luma' of al-Juwayrif), Qudsiyyah takes on a peculiar interest of its own 
because of its placement within the larger context of IhydL 

16 One of the most important of these is that of the ontological origin of 
the “essential natures of things.” He must have been aware of the problem 
smce it is dealt with, even if only superficially, by the earlier Ash'antes (see 
our Creation and the Cosmic System, pp. J2 ff.); he says nothing on the topic, 
however, not even to acknowledge that there may be such a question 
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QDY: al-qada 3 , 27, 37,114 n. 43 
QLB: al-qalb, 24; as synonym for 
‘nafs’ and c ruh,’ 24. See also Soul 
QWM; qa 3 imun bil-nafs/bil-dhat, 
54, 59 , 60, 66,105 n. 5 
KSB: al-kasb, al-iktisab, 21,44, 69, 
119 n. 26. See also c ilm kasbl 
KShF: Kashafa, yakshifu, 16,122 
n. 33; al-mukashafah, 21,22-24, 
57, 96; inkashafa, yankashifu, 

23, 96 

KWN: al-kawn, aPakwan, 50,52 
LZM: al-lazim, al-lawazim, 63; 

talazama, yatalazamu, 18 
LWH: al-lawh al-mahfuz. See Well 
Guarded Tablet 

MThL: tamathala, yatamathalu, 52 
MKN: ta l- 5 imkan, 18-21 
ML’: al-mila 3 ,124 n. 45 
MLK: c alam al-mulk (see World: 
material); c alam al-malakut (see 
World: celestial) 

NZR: al-nazar, 10, 32; c ilm al- 
nazar, 10 

NFS: al-nafs, al-nufiis, 32-33, 64. See 
also Soul 

HY’: tahayya 3 a, yatahayya 3 u, 45; 

al-hay 3 ah, 63,124 n. 46 
WJB: al-mujib, 18, 34, 59; al- 
mujab, 18 

WJH: al-jihah, 123 n. 44,124 n. 45 
WHD: al-tawhld, n, 21,23, 37,117 
n. n 

WD‘: wadT, 11 

WQ‘: waqa c a, yaqi c u, 45,119 n. 26, 
121 n. 29 
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WLD: wallada, yuwallidu, 90; 
tawallada, yatawalladu, 47, 74,113 
n. 38,127 n. 60 

WLY: istawla, yastawll, 40-41 


WHM: al-wahm, al- 3 a wham and 
wahml. See Aestimatio; Impres- 
sion(s) 
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